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Drumcree  lights  Ulster  fuse 


Rising  violence 
feared  as  loyalist 
marches  proceed 


David  Sharrock 
and  Stuart  Millar 


J 


ORTHERN  Ire- 
land was  last 
night  facing  a 
week  of  rising 
violence  in  res- 
ponse to  further 
contentious  loyalist  marches 
after  the  Drumcree  parade 
was  forced  through  a nation- 
alist estate  amid  bitter 
recriminations  from  the  Irish 
taolseach,  Bertie  Ahern. 

Shots  were  fired  at  the  RUC 
in  Belfast  last  night  as  rioting 
spread  across  the  province 
and  appeals  for  calm  went 
unheeded. 

A 23-year-old  policewoman 
was  last  night  being  treated 
in  hospital  for  fecial  Injuries 
after  being  hit  by  bullet  frag- 
ments in  Coal  island,  County 
Tyrone. 

Today  a new  flashpoint  at 
the  mainly  Catholic  village  of 
Bellaghy.  Co  Londonderry, 
has  the  potential  to  provoke  , 
more  unrest,  when  Orange- 
men, accompanied  by  at  least  j 
10  bands,  march  there.  I 

With  Violence  feeding.. the, 
deteriorating  atmosphere, 

1 politicians  of  all  persuasions 
i arfi  sceptical  that  the  all-party 
talks,  which  resume  tomor- 
row, can  he  carried  forward 
- to  substantive  negotiations  by 
; September.  A renewed  IRA 
ceasefire,  the  price  for  Sinn 
Fein  entry,  looks  even  more 
remote. 

The  scope  for  an  escalation 
: to  the  crisis  runs  Into  next 
weekend’s  July  12  celebra- 
tions, when  loyalist  determi- 
nation to  march  through  Lon- 
donderry, south  Belfast's 
Ormeau  Road  and  other  areas 
will  be  met  with  equally  de- 
termined nationalist 
resistance. 

..  The  dangers  were  illustrated 
yesterday  on  Furtadown’s  Gar- 
vagfay  Road  when  the  RUC 
.chief  constable.  Ronnie  Flana- 
gan, admitted  he  had  decided 
to  allow  2.000  Orangemen  to 
march  because  he  had  to  make 
a “stark  choice  in  terms  of  bal- 
ancing two  evils  — each  evil 


‘Where  there  Is 
intransigence  on 
both  sides, 
[agreement] 
becomes 
impossible. 

And  that  is  what 
I have  met5 

Mo  Mowlam,  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary 

“The  choice  I had 
was  a simple,  stark 
choice  in  terms  of 
balancingtwo 
evils.  Each  evil 
threatened  to  bring 
about  serious 
violence* 

RoraiieFlanagan, 
nRUCchieff  constable 

‘It  is  a bad  day  for 
all  of  us* 

Bertie  Ahem,  Irish 
taoiseach 

threatened  to  bring  about  seri- 
ous violence”. 

Mr  Flanagan  said  his  intel- 
ligence reports  indicated  that 
loyalist  paramilitaries  would 
attack  Catholics  iT  the  parade 
was  banned  or  rerouted.  His 
decision  was  endorsed  by  the 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary. 
Mo  Mowlam,'who  came  in  for 
fierce  criticism  from  nation- 
alists who  saw  the  Drumcree 
decision  as  a betrayal 
Rioters  hurled  missiles  at 
retreating  police  lines,  who 
returned  fire  with  plastic  bul- 
lets, after  the  Ported  own  Or- 
angemen inarched  peacefully 
from  Drumcree  church  down 


An  elderly  resident  of  Garvaghy  Road,  Portadown.  leaves  voluntarily  as  an  RUC  riot  squad  moves  in  to  prevent  clashes  between  nationalists  and  loyalists  marchers 


the  Garvaghy  Road.  Twenty- 
seven  people  were  injured 
and  12  RUC  officers  hurt 

In  nearby  Lurgan,  County 
Armagh,  n gang-of  nine  men,  j 
at  least  three  of  them  armed, 
seized  a train  on  the  edge  of 
the  nationalist  Kilwilkie  es- 
tate. They  stormed  through 
the  six  carriages  ordering 
passengers  off  before  petrol 
bombing  the  train.  Northern 
Ireland  Railways  said  it  was  a 
£5  million  writeoff. 

In  Newry,  County  Down,  a 
tanker  was  hijacked  and  set 
on -fire  and  in  Dungannon, 
County  Tyrone,  an  Orange 
hall  burned. 


But  another  potentially 
contentious  Orange  .parade 
passed  off  without  serious  in- 
cident In  Pomeroy.  Co  Ty- 
rone. despite  being  halted  by 
nationalist  residents.  In 
Ready.  Co  Armagh,  Orange- 
men cancelled  a church  pa- 
rade to  ease  local  anger. 

Police  were  last  night 
searching  a section  of  Bel- 
fast's Lower  Ormeau  Road 
after  coming  under  fire  as  na- 
tionalists gathered  for  a pro- 
test rally. 

In  the  west  of  the  city,  3,000 
people  cheered  the  Sinn  Fein 
president,  Gerry  Adams,  out- 
side an  RUC  station  as  he  de- 


nounced the  Government  and 
RUC  and  told  them  that  na- 
tionalists would  “never  lay 
down”.  Mr  Adams  called  for 
supporters  to  attend  further 
rallies  this  week,  but  ap- 
pealed for  calm  and  dignified 
protests. 

The  taoiseach  said  the  forc- 
ing of  the  Orange  parade  | 
down  Garvaghy  Road  was  ‘‘a  1 
bad  decision  ...  It  is  a bad 
day  for  all  of  us.” 

Mr  Ahem  said  he  had  con- 
veyed the  Irish  government* s 
position  to  Tony  Blair.  “I 
think  the  decision  today 
makes  life  difficult  for  every- 
body. “We  have  to  understand 


the  nationalist  position.  We 
have  to  understand  the  sense 
of  disappointment  they  have 
today.  I can  well  understand 
their  ftuy.” 

Ms  Mowlam  said  the  chief 
constable’s  decision  had  been 
taken  in  order  to  preserve 
public  safety,  “I  fully  support 
the  action  he  has  bad  to  take, 
but  at  the  same  time  this  is  an 
outcome  that  I regret  and  that 
neither  he  nor  I wanted. 

"It  has  been  dictated  by  cir- 


understand  your  feelings  and 
I will  address  them  in  legislat- 
ing on  the  issue.  I am  only 
sorry  that  option  was  not 
open  to  me  this  summer.” 

The  Ulster  Unionist  leader, 
David  Trimble,  took  part  in 
yesterday's  Drumcree  church 
service,  but  did  not  join  the 
parade  as  in  previous  years. 
He  said  that  the  Orange  Order 
had  made  every  effort  to 
reach  a compromise  with  the  ; 
town's  nationalists.  "That 


was  originally  a Protestant 
area.  The  Protestants  have 
been  driven  out  of  it  and  the 
Orange  Order  not  going  down 
there  is  equivalent  to  saying 
“yes  we  have  been  driven  out'. 

“Their  attitude  is  they  are 
not  going  to  be  driven  out  of 
what  is  part  of  their  own 
town.” 

Road  to  nowhere,  page  3; 
Leader  comment]  Letters, 


BA  strike  talks  collapse 


WekVkrfty 

Cporfcn  Corr—pondent 

PETE  Sampras  moved  a 
step  closer  to  becom- 
ing the  most  success- 
-Ail  tennis  player  of  all  time 
yesterday  when  he  easily 
won  his  fourth  Wimbledon 
title  in  five  years. 

The  American  brushed 
aside  the  challenge  of  on- 
seeded  Frenchman  Cedric 
Holla*  in  straight  sets  to 
equal  the  number  of  All 
y.m[i»iii<  titles  woo  by  Rod 
Laver  in  the  I9«0s  and  two 
other  players  before  the 
first  world  war. 

Next  year  he  will  return 
to  Wimbledon  to  try  to 
match  the  record  of  Bjorn 
Stag  and  move  Into  second 
place  to  (he  all-time  roll  uf ; 
honour.  Only  William  Rcn- 
shaw,  who  won  seven  titles 
between  1881  and  1889, 
wqttid  ttahd  Above  him. 

Last  night  Sampras,  aged 
tf,  the  world  No  1,  said  be 
reason  why  he 
would  not  go  on  winning. 
"Ae  tong  as  rm  playing 
wen  and  working  hard  and 
staying  healthy,  acre's  no 
reason  why  Z can't  play  at 
this-level  for  many  years." 
Notorious  for  his  single- 


Pete  Sampras  after  winning 
his  fourth  Wimbledon  title 

minded  pursuit  of  success, 
the  recrowsed  champion 
said  he  had  been  ‘‘pumped” 
by  achievements  and 

even  managed  a self-depre- 
cating joke  to  defend 
attacks  on  his  character.  "1 
know  rm  not  Dave  Letter- 
man  when  I come  to  inter- 
views or  whatever  but  the 
way  I am  on  the  court  is  the 
way  Tve  been  my  whole  life 
and  it's  the  way  TH  con- 
tinue to  be.” 

The  most  eloquent  justifi- 


cation of  his  approach, 
however,  came  on  court 
with  the  ease  in  which  he 
defeated  the  28-year-old 
Piotine  6-4  6-2  6-4  in  just  94 
minutes  — exactly  the  same 
time  as  last  year’s  equally 
one-sided  final  between 
Richard  Krajicek  and  Mali- 
Vai  Washington- 

After  his  victory,  which 
earned  him  £415,000.  Sam- 
pras was  turning  his  mind 
to  breaking  more  records, 
especially  that  for  the  total : 
number  of  Grand  Slam  vic- 
tories. which  currently  | 
stands  at  12. 

• Australia’s  cricketers 
are  almost  certainly  head- 
ing for  victory  in  the  third 
Test  at  Old  Trafford  — and 
levelling  the  six-match 
series  1-1  — after  reducing 
England  to  130  for  five  yes- 
terday, with  469  the  target 
for  victory.  Only  John 
Crawley  has  offered  any 
resistance  with  an  un- 
beaten 53. 

Australia  had  earlier  de- 
clared their  second  innings 
at  395  tor  eight,  with  Steve 
Waugh  becoming  the  find 
batsman  for  50  years  to 
make  a century  in  each 
innings  of  an  Ashes  match. 

I S««baekp*g» 


Flight  schedules  face  serious 
disruption,  airline  chiefs  warn 


j Seumas  Milne 
Labour  Editor 

THE  three-day  strike  by 
British  Airways  cabin 
crew  looks  almost  cer- 
tain to  go  ahead  on  Wednes- 
day after  talks  between  BA 
management  and  the  Trans- 
port and  General  Workers 
Union  broke  down  in  acri- 
mony last  night 
BA  conceded  that  flight 
schedules  were  likely  to  be 
seriously  disrupted,  with  only 
half  its  inter-continental 
flights  leaving  Heathrow  and 
only  one  in  three  getting  out 
ofGatwick. 

The  dispute,  over  a new  pay 
and  conditions  package  im- 
posed on  most  cabin  crew 
Steffi  will  pitch  BA’s  Labour- 
leaning chief  executive.  Rob- 
ert Ayllng,  against  the 
Labour  Party's  largest  union 
affiliate. 

Speaking  on  the  eve  of  the  ' 
TGWU’s  conference  in  Brigh- 
ton, the  union's  general  secre- 
tary, BID  Morris,  said  BA 
"desperately  wants  a strike 
and  is  prepared  to  incite  it  no 


matter  what  damage  is  done 
to  the  travelling  public”.  He 
said  BA  had  started  recruit- 
ing strike-breakers  in  Febru- 
ary, had  refused  to  put  its  pay 
and  conditions  changes  to  the 
majority  of  cabin  crew  staff, 
and  had  refused  to  release 
TGWU  cabin  crew  representa- 
tives for  meetings  on  the  dis- 
pute in  the  past  week. 

George  Ryde,  the  TGWlTs  . 
senior  aviation  officer, 
revealed  last  night  that  BA  I 
had  refused  to  provide  the  | 
union  with  a copy  of  the  pay 
and  conditions  package  im- 
posed on  all  its  cabin  staff 
during  yesterday's  Acas- 
brokered  talks. 

BA  laid  the  blame  for  the 
breakdown  squarely  on  the 
union,  saying  that  the  TGWU 
had  only  been  interested  in 
“dragging  the  discussions 
backwards”, 

Mr  Ayling  said  last  night  it 
was  dear  that  the  TGWU’s 
“irresponsible"  cabin  crew 
branch  had  "no  interest  in 
the  competitiveness  of  BA 
and  does  not  recognise  the 
need  for  change  or  modem  in- 
dustrial relations”. 


BA-fostered 


possible. 


Jack  Adams,  as  a force. 


from  the  disputed  package, 
but  the  company  rejected  it 
outright 

In  the  absence  of  a settle- 
ment the  TGWU  is  warning 
that  further  stoppages  are 
likely  to  be  called.  Cabin  crew 
staff  were  telephoned  at  home  j 
by  managers  over  the  week- 
end and  warned  they  would 
be  sacked  if  they  backed  their 
union’s  call  for  industrial 
action. 

Results  of  a ballot  of  cater- 
ing staff  will  be  known  tomor- 
row in  a separate  dispute, 
over  the  sell-off  of  BA’s  meals 
service,  which  threatens  a 
wider  conflict. 
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OECD  report  questions  key  plank  of  free-market  economic  thinking  and  points  up  advantages  to  be  gained  from  coil  9 9 


Flexible  labour  policy  no 


Larry  EJQott 
Economics  Etfltor 


RIT AIN'S  much 
vaunted  flexible 
.labour  market 
flocks  workers  into 
- poorly  paid  Jobs, 
helps  entrench  insecurity  and 
has  no  impact  on  economic 
performance,  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  is 
expected  to  announce  next 
week. 

In  a move  which  will  pro- 
vide backing  for  the  Govern- 
ment's reforms  of  the  labour 


market,  the  economic  -think 
tank  will  report  that  many 
US  employees  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wages  ladder  are 
trapped  in  a cycle  of  'low  pay 
ornopay”- 

Trade  unions  ami  ministers 
are  certain  to  seize  on  the 
findings  of  the  influential 
study,  which  questions  same 
of  the  mai  n elements  of  ft-ee- 
market  economic  thinking 
over  the  past  two  decades. 

Research  fay  the  29nafion 
OECD  will  reveal  that  that 
there  is  no  link  between  the 
level  of  trade  union  activity 
and  overall  economic  perfor- 
mance. It  could  find  no  evi- 


dence that  the  existence  of 
i-minnq  led  to  more  unexnploy- 

I mentor  fewer  jobs. 

Moreover,  the  OECD  found 
that  the  lack  of  unions  and 
I the  absence  of  collective  bar- 
gaining were  associated  with 
a higher  incidence  of  poverty 
I pay- 

De-unionisation,  a less  gen- 
erous welfare  state  and  the 
fear  that  the  loss  of  a job  may- 
result  in  a loss  of  status  and 
salary  have  meant  that  Brit- 
ain’s level  of  job  insecurity 
had  remained  surprisingly 
high,  despite  the  fell  in  offl- 
! clal  claimant-count  unem- 
I ployment  from  almost  3 mil- 


lion to  little  over  1.5  million 
since  late- 1992. 

Labour  market  reform  was 
a feature  of  the  18  years  of 
Conservative  rule,  with  both 
the  Thatcher  and  Major  ad- 
ministrations claiming  that 
deregulation,  privatisation, 
the  erosion  of  employment 
lights  and  the  scrapping  of 
wages  councils  had  enhanced 
the  job  and  pay  prospects  of 
UK  workers. 

However,  the  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  said  last  week 
that  the  economy’s  under  - 
lying  rate  of  growth  was 
unchanged  at  2-25  per  cent 
since  1979.  He  will  use  the 


OECD’s  findings  to  support 
his  proposals  for  a radical 
attack  cm  long-term  and  youth 
unemployment,  paid  for  by 
the  windfall  tax  on  the  priva- 
tised utilities. 

Mr  Brown  has  been 
anxiously  monitoring  the 
pound's  steady  rise  towards 
three  German  marks  over  the 
past  few  days,  and  is  con- 
cerned that  sterling’s  20  per 
cent  appreciation  over  the 
past  12  months  will  damage 
industry  by  making  exports 
more  expensive. 

But  he  remains  convinced 
that  the  Welfare  to  Work,  pro- 
gramme will  provide  the  key 


to  solving  Britain's  long-term 
unemployment  problem. 

Government  sources  said  at 
the  weekend  that  the  OECD’s 
authoritative  annual  Employ- 
ment Outlook  appeared  to 
support  the  case  for  a more 
interventionist  strategy.  Min- 
isters believe  that  foe  find- 
ings on  the  difficulties  faced 
by  workers  in  escaping  from 
low-paid  Jobs  add  weight  to 
the  argument  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a minimum  wage. 

The  Chancellor  plans  to 
mafep  job  creation  the  theme 
of  the  next  year’s  round  of 
summits,  when  Britain  has 
the  chair  both  of  the  Group  of 


Seven  Industrial  nations  and 
of  the  European  Union.  OECD 
labour  ministers  will  start  the 
process  with  * special  meet- 
ing in  October.  This  will  be 
followed  bjr-a <37  jobs  summit 
,in  London  In  early  1998. 
which  will  feed  Wees  into  the 
annual  gathering  of  the 
West's  leaders  in  Birming- 
ham next  May. 

Ministers  believe  that  It  is 
the  over-riding  priority  of  the 
West  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. which  currently  stands 
at  38  million;  and  to  find  ways 
of  helping  the  SO  per  cent  of 
workless  households. 

The  OECD  has  been  at  the 


BBC  backs  20pc 
pay  rise  for  Birt 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Cotrwspondwit 


THE  BBC  yesterday  de- 
fended an  Increase  of 
nearly  20  per  cent  in 
director  general  John 
Birt’s  pay  package,  denying  it 
was  another  example  of 
boardroom  greed. 

Leaked  figures  from  the 
BBC’s  annual  report  showed 
Mr  Birt’s  total  salary  and 
bonuses  rose  by  £55,000  to 
£354,000  last  year. 

The  revelation  prompted 
outrage  from  the  main  broad- 
casting union,  but  the  BBC 
said  Mr  Birt’s  salary  was 
"modest”  compared  with 
other  senior  media 
executives. 

The  Department  of  National 
Heritage  — which  last  month 
condemned  bonuses  averag- 
ing 4fl  per  cent  paid  to  Came- 
lot’s  directors  — said  it  was  a 
matter  for  the  BBC  and  there 
were  no  plans  to  intervene. 

Chris  Smith,  the  National 
Heritage  Secretary,  is  said  to 
be  relaxed  about  the  rises  at 
the  BBC.  Despite  misgivings 
about  the  level  of  Internal 
bureaucracy  caused  by  the 
restructuring  of  the  oorpora- 


‘The  BBC  has  a 
policy  across  all 
grades  of  paying 
rates  necessary  to 
attract  and  retain 
people  of  the  right 
quality.  At  the 
most  senior  level, 
rates  of  pay 
remain  modest’ 


BBC  spokesman 


tion,  Mr  Smith  has  praised 
Mr  Birt  the  BBC  chair- 
man, Sir  Christopher  Bland, 
for  creating  a forward-looking 
corporation. 

The  annual  report,  which 
will  be  published  tomorrow, 
will  reveal  the  BBC  has  trans- 
formed its  debts  into  a £365 
million  surplus,  with  cash 
from  the  sale  cf  its  trans- 
mission services  and  in- 
creased commercial  income. 

Mr  Birfs  increase  of  18  per 
cent  In  199697  — excluding 
the  £44,000  payments  made  by 
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the  BBC  to  his  pension  — 
compares  with  a 13  per  cent 
rise  in  1995-66.  The  BBC  said 
most  of  it  was  performance- 
related. 

Two  other  senior  BBC  man- 
agers share  large  salary  in- 
creases, compared  with  an  av- 
erage of  3£  per  cent  for  most 
of  the  corporation's  state. 

Ron  Nell,  who  was  pro- 
moted from  head  of  regional 
broadcasting  to  chief  execu- 
tive of  BBC  Production  in  last 
Jtme’s  restructuring,  receives 
a 89  per  cent  increase  to 
£226,000.  Will  Wyatt,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  BBC  Broadcast, 
received  a 26  per  cent  rise,  to 
£231,000. 

Roger  Bolton,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  technicians’  imfon 
Bectu,  said:  “Birt  and  the 
other  senior  BBC  manage- 
ment want  to  he  paid  private 
sector  rates  while  working  in 
the  public  sector.” 

A BBC  spokesman  said: 
‘"The  BBC  has  a consistent 
policy  across  ail  grades  of 
staff  of  paying  rates  neces- 
sary to  attract  and  retain 
people  of  tiie  right  quality  in 
the  world’s  leading  broadcast- 
ing organisation. 

“At  most  levels  we  now  pay 
broadly  competitive  rates.  At 
the  most  senior  level,  rates  of 
pay  remain  modest  in  com- 
parison with  total  incentive 
packages  elsewhere  in  the 
mi»dta  industry” 

Sam  Chisholm,  the  out- 
going chief  executive  of 
BSkyB,  received  a total  pack- 
39  of  £3.8  million  last  year, 
while  Michael  Green,  chair- 
man of  Carlton  Communica- 
tions. picked  up  £327,000. 

The  BBC  said:  ”A  few 
senior  executives  have  had 
rises  relecting  a major  in- 
crease in  their  responsibil- 
ities but  on  average  they  have 
been  much  lower  than  news- 
, paper  reports  have  implied.” 

The  row  echoes  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  last  year’s 
pay  increase  for  Mr  Birt.  On 
that  occasion.  Sir  Christopher 
said  the  rise  was  extremely 
well  deserved  and  praised  the 
director  general  as  being 
worth  every  peony. 


Madia,  02  | 
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BBC  director  general  John  Birt ...  his  salary  rose  last  year  by  £55,000  to  £354,000 


New  Lockerbie  inquiry  in  Germany  after  spy  blames  Iran 


lan  Traynor  In  Bonn  and 
Ian  Black  In  London 


GERMANY  has  reopened 
its  investigation  into 
the  Lockerbie  bombing 
because  of  allegations  — de- 
tails of  which  are  being  with- 
held from  Scottish  authorities 
— by  a senior  Tehran  intelli- 
gence defector  who  blames 
Iran  and  not  Libya  for  insti- 
gating the  1988  outrage. 

The  agent’s  claims  contra- 
dict the  Anglo-American  case 
against  two  Libyans  indicted 
in  Scotland  and  the  United 
States  for  the  explosion  that 


downed  a PaoAm  jumbo  jet 
over  southern  Scotland,  kill- 
ing 270  people. 

But  German  investigators 
are  under  orders  not  to  give 
details  of  the  new  testimony  to 
those  mounting  a Lockerbie 
prosecution  in  Scotland  and 
the  US,  according  to  this  morn- 
ing’s edition  of  the  weekly 
newsmagazine.  Per  SpiegeL 

Behind  the  German  stance, 
the  magazine  says,  are  long- 
standing disagreements  over 
the  Lockerbie  plot  and  differ- 
ences between  Bonn  and 
Washington  on  policy 
towards  Iran.  It  quotes  a Ger- 
man Investigator  as  saying 


that  the  material  would  be 
released  only  when  it  had 
been  folly  checked,  probably 
in  the  autumn. 

Abolhassem  Mesbahi,  aged 
39,  thA  Iranian  intelligence 
defector  who  was  also  an  aide 
to  former  President  Ali  Ha- 
shemi  Rafsanjani.  has  told 
German  investigators  during 
lengthy  debriefings  that  Iran 
was  behind  the  terrorist 
bomb.  Der  Spiegel  reports. 

United  Nations  sanctions 
were  imposed  on  Libya  be- 
cause of  American  and  Brit- 
ish contentions  that  Tripoli 
masterminded  the  attack.  But 
Mr  Mesbahi  says  that  Iran  or- 


dered and  organised  the 
downing  of  PanAm  flight  103 
to  America  from  Frankfurt 
via  Heathrow  in  reprisal  for 
the  US  downing  of  a civilian 
Iranian  aircraft  five  mouths 
before  the  Lockerbie  atrocity. 

Mr  Mesbahi,  who  fled  to 
Europe  from  Iran  in  1995,  is 
regarded  as  a credible  and 
senior  Iranian  source  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere.  He  pre- 
sented explosive  testimony  in 
a recent  Berlin  trial  which 
convicted  an  Iranian  and 
three  Lebanese  erf  terrorist 
murders  on  German  sofl. 

The  judge,  largely  because 
of  Mr  Mesbahi’s  evidence. 


returned  a verdict  of  state 
terrorism  against  Iran. 

According  to  Der  Spiegel, 
Mr  Mesbahi.  living  some- 
where in  Germany  under 
police  protection,  has  alleged 
that  the  late  Iranian  leader, 
Ayatollah  Khomeini,  ordered 
the  Lockerbie  retaliation 
after  the  US  vessel,  USS  Vin- 
cennes, shot  down  an  Iranian 
Airbus  with  290  people  an 
hoard  in  July  1988. 

The  Iranian  foreign  minis- 
ter. Ali  Akbar  Velayati,  nego- 
tiated with  the  Libyans  and 
the  Palestinian  terrorist 
leader,  Abu  Nidal,  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  Lockerbie  opera- 


tion, the  magazine  reports  Mr 
Mesbahi  as  alleging. 

"The  theory  that  Iran  was 
behind  the  bomb,  we  thought 
that  very  likely  from  the  out- 
set,” said  Pam  Dix  of  the 
Lockerbie  relatives’  organisa- 
tion, UK  Families  Flight  103, 
She  urged  the  Scottish  inves- 
tigators to  demand  access  to 
Mr  Mesbahi  immediately. 

Mr  Mesbahi  aitegpff  that  flift 
components  for  the  Lockerbie 
bomb  were  smuggled  sepa- 
rately from  Frankfurt  to  Lon- 
don by  an  Iran  Air  employee 
at  Frankfurt  airport.  The' 
bomb  was  then  mad*3  in  Lon- 
don and  put  on  flight  103. 


PanAm 's  flight  from  Frank- 
fort  to  New  York  stopped  at 
Heathrow  where  tiie  passen- 


gers disembarked  from  flight 
103A  and  boarded  another 
jumho.  flight  103. 

The  Scottish  investigation 
maintains  that  the  two  Liby- 
ans put  the  suitcase  bomb  an 
an  Air  Malta  flight  from 
Malta  to  Frankfort  where  it 
was  checked  on  to  flight  2G3A 
and  then  103  at  Heathrow. 

British . officials  last  night 
declined  fa.  comment  on  the 
Spiegel  story.  Any  new  infor- 
mationshoedd  be  passed  to  the 
Dumfries  and  Galloway 
police,  the  Foreign  Office  said. 


Hie  John  Lewis  Clearance. 


like  a sale,  only  better. 


Starts  tomorrow. 


forefront  of  efforts  to  tackle 

unemployment  tines  ha  wfcte- 

rangingjobsstudy  in  1994,  Al- 
though the  think  tank  has  in 
the  past  backed  sfcrtkJtiral 
reforms  of  labour  markets  to 
reduce  unemployment,  the 
new  report  Is  believed  to  find 
no  link  between  deregulation 
and  earnings  mobility. 

Research  showed  that  over 
a six-year  study  period,  UK 
employees  who  began  under 

foe  European  Union  poverty 
wage  threshold  stayed  .there, 
for  more  than  four  years  on 
average,  a record  worse  than 
any  other  country  apart  from 
the  US. 


Our  Nige  makes 
a pre-emptive 
strike  to  steal 
the  thunder 


Review 


Edward  Greenfield 


MgclKmiwdy 

Symphony  Hall,  Birmingham 


\ A /HO  but  Nigel  Kennedy 
V V would  think  of  playing 
an  encore  before  his  perfor- 
mance, as  well  as  after?  This 
concert  was  officially  a grand 
centenary  gala  for  the  record 
company  EML  but  Kennedy's 
appearance  after  a long  sab- 
batical stole  the  founder,  and 
he  responded  In  kind. 

Instead  of  coming  on  before 
.the  Elgar  Violin  Concerto 
with  the  conductor,  Sir  Simon 
Rattle,  he  arrived  alone,  and 
proceeded  to  address  us 
chummily.  introducing  his 
preencore,  foe  Prelude  from 
the  E major  Solo  Partita,  as  he 
would  8 pop  item:  “Some  Ger- 
man music  to  show  we're  not 
xenophobic.” 

Bored  with  the  regular 
scene  of  orchestral  concerts. 
Our  Nige  has  for  the  past  few 
years  been  playing  at  more  in- 
formal events,  mixing  Bartok 
and  Bach  on  his  own  with 
Hendrix  alongside  his  own 
jazz  trio.  This  was  his  first 
British  performance  of  the 
Elgar  concerto  for  years, 
although  he  has  given  it  sev- 
eral airings  abroad,  and  is 
about  tomake  anew  record- 
ing for  EMI  with,  as  here.  Rat- 
tle and  the  City  ofBirming- 
ham  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Bach  preencore,  finely 
Shaded,  demonstrated  that  the 
Kennedy  technique  remains 
untarnished,  and  the  Elgar— 
arguably  the  most  taxing  vio- 
lin concerto  in  the  repertory 
and  certainly  one  of  foe  long- 
est— drove  the  point  home. 

Kennedy  made  his  first 
recording  erf  the  concerto  for 
EMI  in  1984,  taking  an  excep- 
tionally spadous,  sober  view 
that  belied  his  youthfol  man- 
ner and  appearance.  Increas- 
ing mastery  leads  him  to  be 
both  more  fiery  and  Intense  in 
foe  bravura  passages,  and 
even  more  deeply  reflective  in 
the  many  moments  of  repose. 
And  he  gave  us  more  solo  Bach 
at  foe  end— the  opening 
Adagio  of  the  C major  Sonata. 

IfKennedy’s  appearance 
marked  foe  centre-point  of  the 
gala,  the  rest  was  just  as  for- 
midable. As  the  briefest  of 
starters.  Rattle  conducted  the 
ftifl  Birmingham  brass  in  a 
resplendent  account  of  the 
fanfare  that  Sir  WiDiam  Wal- 
ton wrote  for  EMTs  75th  birth- 
day, a brazen  spin-off  from  his 
film  music.  After  that  came  a 
new  work  from  Mark- 
AnthonyTumage,  Four- 
Homed  Fandango. 

Crowning  the  gala  came 
more  Walton:  a performance 
ofBelshazzar's  Feast  to  lift  us 
out  of  our  seats  with  choral 
sounds  such  as  I ha  ve  never 
heard.  We  had  not  only  Simon 
Halsey's  splendid  CBSO 
Chorus,  but  the  visiting  Cleve- 
land Symphony  Chorus — 
more  than 300 voices  com- 
bined inan  ensemble  of  aston- 
ishing precision. 


At  John  Lewis  Department  Stores,  even  during  * clearance,  it's  business  as  usual. 
For  instance  our  pridng  policy,  summed  up  by  ’Never  Knowingly  Undersold*, 


means  that  if  -we  find  a local  retailer  offering  the  same  goods  at  a lower  price,  we 
will  reduce  OUrs  accordingly,  even  if  tbeir  goods  are  in  a sale.  We  still  deliver 


■free  across'  a .wide  area.  And  -whatever  you  buy,  you  can  return  it  if  you  arc 
not  completely  satisfied . The  John  - Lewis  Clearance.  It’s  better  than  a sale. 
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The  march  to  violence  Members  of  Portadown  Orange  lodge  parade  down  Garvagby  Road  after  it  was  cleared  of  protesters  (right)  by  the  security  forces,  which  were  greeted  with  stones  and  petrol  bombs  photographs 


IAN  WALOIE  and  SEAN  SMITH 


meets  fury  on  a road  to  nowhere 


Stuart  MQlar 
and  David  Sharrock 

IF  THE  nationalist  com- 
munity living  along  the 
Garvaghy  Road  went  to 
bed  on  Friday  night  feel- 
ing a quiet  optimism  that 
their  campaign  was  about  to 
bear'  fruit,  the  awakening 
could  not  have  been  more 
rude. 

At  2J0am  yesterday  the  un- 
easy calm  was  broken  by  the 
shrill,  continuous  note  of  a 
residents'  coalition  siren, 
alerting  locals  that  the  secu- 
rity forces  were  on  the  move. 
.The  hundreds  that  piled  from 
their  beds  into  the  street  were 
relieved  to  discover  It  had 
been  a false  alarm.  The 
barbed  wire  barricades  laid 
around  Drumcree  parish 
church  by  Royal  Engineers 
had  reinforced  speculation  I 
that  the  police  would  not , 
force  the  parade  down  the 
road  for  the  third  year. 

But  in  the  space  of  an  hour, 
with  protesters  forming 
human  barricades,  scores  of 


! RUC  Land  Rovers  sealed  each 
| side  of  the  road. 

The  confrontation,  which 
had  been  simmering  all  week, 
flared  into  violence.  Hun- 
dreds of  demonstrators  threw 
a barrage  of  bottles,  stones 
and  petrol  bombs.  The  res- 
ponse was  swift  and  brutally 
effective.  Troops  fired  rubber 


This  proves  that 
the  British  state 
treats  Catholics 
like  animals’ 

bullets  while  LOOQ  police  offi- 
cers, in  their  new  military- 
style  fire-proof,  riot  gear, 
dragged  protesters  from  the 
road.  Thirteen  people  were  in- 
jured. Although  the  authori- 
ties continued  to  insist  that  a 
final  decision  on  the  parade 
was  yet  to  be  made,  the  road 
clearing  operation  left  resi- 
dents in  no  doubt  that  “Dram- 
cree  Three”  was  about  to  be- 
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come  reality.  Community 
leaders  reacted  with  disbelief 
“I’m  shattered.”  said  Sister 
Laura  Boyle  of  the  Garvaghy 
Residents'  Coalition. 

“I  can’t  believe  they  would 
do  this  to  us  after  what  hap- 
pened the  last  two  years.  We 
just  need  a breathing  space  to 
give  this  community  a 
break.” 

Brid  Rodgers,  a local  SDLP 
councillor,  said:  "The  deci- 
sion is  appalling  and  the 
! method  of  its  implementation 
is  violent  and  excessive.  Mo 
Mowlam  promised  us  that  the 
interests  of  the  residents 
would  be  considered.  If  this  is 
them  being  considered,  then 
I'm  going  to  have  to  check  my 
dictionary.  The  police  opera- 
tion swept  in  here  like  thieves 
in  the  middle  of  the  night” 

Others  were  less  res- 
trained. “This  just  proves 
that  you  can  never  trust  what 
.the  English  bastards  tell 
you."  said  one  woman.  “This 
proves  that  the  British  state 
treats  Catholics  like  ani- 
mals.” Privately,  however, 
some  members  of  the  commu- 
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nity  voiced  relief  that  vio- 
lence had  been  minimal  com- 
pared with  last  year. 

By  daybreak.  Garvaghy 
Road  was  in  a state  of  siege, 
with  locals  pinned  well  back 
from  the  parade  route.  The 
tense  hush  which  descended 
was  broken  only  when  Brean- 
ffan  MacCiannaith,  the  resi- 


The  police  swept 
in  here  like  thieves 
in  the  middle 
of  the  night* 

dents’  coalition  leader,  con- 
fronted RUC  Assistant  Chief 
Constable  Freddie  Hall.  “Do 
you  call  yourself  a man?  Does 
this  make  you  feel  like  a big 
man?"  he  shouted,  before 
being  dragged  away  by  police. 

An  air  of  celebration  ac- 
companied the  Orange  parade 
when  it  set  off  from  the  Porta- 
down  District  Orange  Lodge  I 
in  the  centre  of  the  town 


shortly  after  10am.  People  lin-  . 
lng  the  streets  clapped  and 
cheered  as  2.000  Orangemen, . 
accompanied  by  two  accor- 
dion tends  wound  their  way 
out  of  town  on  union  flag- 
lined  streets  to  Drumcree 
Church.  "Those  are  decent 
men.’*  said  a young  female 
Spectator.  "Not  like  the  sort  of 
riff-raff  you  get  along  the  Gar- 
vaghy Road.  These  are  men 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up 
for  their  rights  and  win.” 
Passing  through  loyalist  es- 
tates, marchers  were  greeted 
by  large  hand-painted  ban- 
ners. "There  are  no  national- 
ist communities  in  Porta- 
down,"  proclaimed  one. 
‘‘Only  areas  temporarily 
occupied.”  Fifty  yards  further 
on,  another  read:  “One-way 
traffic  — no  turning.  By  order 
oT  Portadown  Loyalists.” 

When  the  parade  reached  St 
John’s  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  hymn  tunes  were 
replaced  by  a single  drumbeat 
and  only  resumed,  with  the 
tune  The  Sabbath  Mom.  after 
the  marchers  were  safely  past 
the  church. 


During  the  service  ati 
Drumcree  Church.  Rev  John 
Pickering  told  them  that  local 
troubles  were  a microcosm  of 
Northern  Ireland’s.  “I  would 
like  to  think  that  Drumcree 
could  be  the  turning  point  for 
Northern  Ireland,  the  place 
where  peace  could  begin  and 
spread  from,  to  every  corner 
of  our  country.” 

But  when  the  parade  turned 
the  corner  on  to  the  Garvaghy 
Road,  it  was  greeted  by  resi- 
dents blowing  tin  whistles 
and  banging  dustbin  lids.  But 
the  disciplined  parade 
reached  the  end  of  the  mile- 
long  road  without  serious 
incident 

As  it  passed  through  the  Or- 
ange arch  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  town’s  loyal- 
ist heartland,  a crowd  of  sev- 
eral thousand  cheered. 

On  Garvaghy  Road,  how- 
ever, the  violence  resumed  as 
the  RUC  and  army  attempted 
to  withdraw. 

By  early  evening,  the  road 
was  quiet  But  violence  flared 
in  nationalist  areas  across  the 
province. 
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Double-bind  leaves  Mowlam  exposed 


Minister’s  incautious  promise 
gave  only  a hostage  to  fortune 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


^ ^ V , M'.-  • 
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THHE  words  of  the  last 
■RUC  chief  constable  to 
■police  the  Drumcree  af- 
fair will  have  been  ringing  in 
Mo  Mowlam’s  ears  yesterday: 
“Damned  if  I do,  damned  if  I 
don’t" 

• Months  of  work  and  scores 
of  meetings  with  nationalist 
residents*  groups  and  Orange- 
men came  to  nothing  yester- 

^ day  as  the  new  Northern  Ire- 

land  Secretary's  honeymoon 
-yV^fllBI^^B  Period  came  to  a violent  and 

^H^B  emotional  end  on  the  Gar- 

^■0  vaghyRoad. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  feet 
that  the  RUC.  dressed  in 

v^B  . Dame-resistant  boilersuits 

^ ...  and  balaclavas  which  made 

■B|XKn§r  ' . ...  ; - W'-  them  look  Like  Peruvian  para- 

■Bh  * military  security  forces,  bad 

invaded  the  nationalist  en- 

JjB^BBk  clave  of  Portadown  before 

,»■  . sunrise,  but  the  fed  that  Ms 

'ifiPaSB  fl  Mowlam  had  broken  her 

ffi  promise  to  Inform  the  resi- 

”•  ■ dents  first 

-v  The  residents’  spokesman, 

Breandan  MacCionnaith, 
-A*  vowed  never  to  trust  her 

"-V.:  :-■***'  again  and  quoted  an  old  Irish 

t.  saying.  “Never  trust  the  smile 

■Mpff  7 * i -W  ij’J  of  an  Englishman  — well,  that 

applies  to  an  EngLisb- 

^ i woman  now,”  he  said. 

Yesterday  was  Ms  Mow- 

lam’s  first  real  test  and  while 

no  impartial  observer  could 

Rr  Michael  Woods  conducts  opener  mass  for  Garvaghy  Road  residents  yesterday  after  criticise  her  personal  endeav- 

SttSri^  - photograph-.  JOHN  ca£S  ours  to  reach  a compromise. 
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photograph-,  john  Gass  ours  to  reach  a compromise. 


there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  way  in  which  the  decision 
was  taken  and  implemented 
has  seriously  damaged  her 
credibility  in  nationalist  eyes. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary is  already  suffering 
criticism  in  Unionist  ranks 
for  her  decision  to  meet  na- 
tionalist residents'  groups 
and  authorise  the  first  meet- 
ing between  her  officials  and 
Sinn  Fein  on  the  day  of  the 
local  government  elections. 

There  have  been  a number 
of  signs  since  her  arrival  that 1 
Ms  Mowlam  has  at  times 
struggled  to  master  her  port- 1 
folio,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of . 
time  she  put  into  visiting  , 
Northern  Ireland  and  making  I 
contacts  in  both  camps  while 
in  opposition. 

Last  month  she  promised 
that  whatever  decision  was 
' made  about  Drumcree,  it 
| would  be  announced  several 
; days  In  advance  of  the  parade. 

, This  surprised  some  observ- 
ers, since  it  would  obviously 
give  whichever  side  came  off 
the  worst  sufficient  time  to 
organise  their  resistance. 

Ms  Mowlam  then  pledged 
that  she  would  personally  in- 
form the  Garvagby  Road  resi- 
dents of  the  decision,  which 
again  caused  some  consterna- 
tion because  it  effectively 
removed  any  element  of  sur- 
prise which  the  security 
forces  might  judge  beneficial 
to  their  operation. 

There  was  also  lengthy  and 
unresolved  confusion  over 


Mo  Mowlam:  credibility 
damaged  with  nationalists 

who  would  take  the  final  deci- 
sion, especially  since  both  Ms 
Mowlam  and  RUC  Chief  Con- 
stable. Ronnie  Flanagan,  have 
given  the  impression  that 
they  expected  the  other  to 
have  the  last  say.  In  the  event- 
just  as  last  year,  it  was  die 
chief  constable's  call.  But 
while  the  former  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary,  Sir  Patrick 
Mayhew,  made  it  clear  from 
the  start  that  he  considered  it 
a police  matter,  Ms  Mowlam 
has  striven  to  create  a more 
hands-on  image. 

This  has  only  compounded 
the  plight  in  which  she  now 
finds  herself  since  in  her 
comments  last  Friday  it 
seemed  that  she  was  minded 
to  ban  the  Orange  parade. 
The  question  that  poUticans 
and  ordinary  people  across 
the  community  are  now  ask- 
ing themselves  is:  Did  she 


jump  or  was  she  pushed?  Ms 
Mowlam  did  nothing  to  clar- 
ify those  questions  in  a press 
conference  at  Stormont  yes- 
terday, an  hour  after  Mr  Flan- 
agan had  briefed  the  press 
that  his  choice  had  been  be- 
tween “two  evils." 

She  said  the  vast  majority 
of  people  in  Northern  Ireland 
wanted  a sensible  accommo- 
dation. “1  have  done  my  ut- 
most to  achieve  that,  as  has 
the  Chief  Constable.  But 
where  there  is  intransigence 
on  both  sides,  that  becomes 
Impossible." 

Ms  Mowlam  promised  new 
and  better  arrangements  for 
dealing  with  disputes  over  pa- 
rades in  future  years.  "I  very 
much  regret  that  the  previous 
government  did  not  take  the 
opportunity  it  had  to  put  in 
place  improved  arrangements 
for  this  summer.” 

Ms  Mowlam  said  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Chief  Constable 
was  that  the  public  safety  of 
all  people  In  Northern  Ireland 
was  better  protected  by  the 
decision  to  let  the  parade  go 
ahead. 

.“I  respect  and  support  his 
judgment  The  law  must  be 
upheld,  but  i want  to  make  i 
dear  that  the  way  ahead  for  ! 
the  future  is  a new  arrange- 
ment designed  to  ensure  that 
the  pain  of  these  events  can 
be  put  behind  us  for  good." 

Many  in  the  nationalist 
community  would  be  angered 
by  the  decision.  “It  has  been 
dictated  by  circumstances-  I 
would  have  preferred  it  other- 
wise. Nevertheless  I appeal  to 
all  in  the  nationalist  commu- 
nity to  understand  that  over- 
all public  safety  across  North- 


ern Ireland  has  to  be  the  chief 
constable's  main  concern. 

“Your  voice  is  not  ignored. 
I understand  your  feelings 
and  I will  address  them  In  leg- 
islating on  the  issue,  i am 
only  sorry-  that  option  was  not 
open  to  me  this  summer.” 

Reacting  to  Garvaghy  resi- 
dents' accusations  she  had  be- 
trayed them,  she  insisted: 
“No  one  has  been  betrayed." 

However,  that  was  not  the 
feeling  among  nationalists 
yesterday.  A senior  SDLP  fig- 
ure put  it  succinctly:  “She  has 
wrecked  any  chance  there 
was  left  of  rebuilding  the 
peace  process.”  But  reaction 
away  from  the  Garvaghy 
Road  was  more  muted. 

The  logic  of  yesterday’s 
events  suggests  that  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland  has  a price 
after  all.  and  when  two  oppos- 
ing forces  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled, that  necessarily  in- 
volves one  side  losing  out  tu 
the  other. 

Such  decisions,  however, 
impinge  upon  the  body  poli- 
tic. The  SDLP  feel  they  have 
been  weakened  and  under- 
mined in  their  own  Catholic 
areas  and  therefore  less  able 
to  cut  a deai  with  moderate 
Unionists  that  will  stick. 

Sinn  Fein  will  complain 
that  it  is  now  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  argue  Tor  a restora- 
tion of  the  ceasefire  by  the 
Provisional  IRA.  All-party 
talks  in  September  seem 
about  as  substantial  as  a mi- 
rage. It  may  have  been  said  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment  but 
some  senior  police  officers 
were  already  talking  about 
“battening  down  the  hatches" 
for  the  next  decade. 
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BBC  highlights  casualty  unit  fears 


‘It  is  based  on 
a real  case  of 
medical 


negligence 
. . .in  line  with 
all  QED 


programmes, 

rigorous 

journalistic 

standards 

have  been 

applied  and 

the 

background 
to  the  drama 
has  been 
thoroughly 
researched’ 


— Lorraine  Heggessy 
QED  editor 


A scene  from  the  documentary  depicting  the  alleged  inept  treatment  of  a man  who  died  after  receiving  minor  injuries  in  a motorbike  accident 


Death  row  hospital  named 


David  Brindle  on  documentary 
covering  alleged  incompetence 
over  treatment  of  motorcyclist 


A LONDON  hospital, 
the  Royal  Free,  has 
been  Identified  as 
the  hospital  in- 
volved in  a BBC 
documentary  which  portrays 
the  death  of  a young  man 
through  alleged 

incompetence. 

Wednesday's  edition  of  the 
QED  series,  which  specialises 
in  factual  science  pro- 
grammes, is  billed  as  a radi- 
cal departure,  presenting  "a 
true  story  — only  the  names 
have  been  changed". 

The  aim  is  to  highlight  the 
case  for  concentrating  the 
care  of  accident  victims  in 
specialist  trauma  centres. 
Studies  have  suggested  that 
casualty  units  of  district  gen- 
eral hospitals  do  not  always 
give  patients  the  care  they 
need. 

A report  by  the  British  Or- 
thopaedic Association,  pub- 
lished to  coincide  with  the 


programme,  says  at  least  770 
preventable  deaths  from  In- 
jury occur  in  hospitals  each 
year. 

The  drama  documentary. 
Cause  of  Death,  tells  the  story 
of  Mark  Peters,  a 23-year-old 
who  is  admitted  to  “River- 
dale"  after  coming  off  his  mo- 
torbike. He  has  minor  inju- 
ries, but  alleged  inept 
treatment  leads  to  him  suffer- 
ing a heart  attack,  felling  into 
a coma  and  dying  when  his 
life  support  machine  is 
switched  off. 

His  mother  subsequently 
takes  an  overdose  arid  dies 
and  his  father,  Ray,  embarks 
on  a mission  — uncompleted 
by  the  programme’s  end  — to 
out  why  his  son  died. 

Lorraine  Heggessy,  editor 
of  QED,  said  in  a statement 
that  the  programme  did  not 
set  out  to  pillory  individual 
doctors  or  Institutions.  “It  is 
based  on  a real  case . . .inline 


Lorraine  Heggessey:  not  out 
to  pillory  individual  doctors 


with  all  QED  programmes, 
rigorous  journalistic  stan- 
dards have  been  applied  and 
the  background  to  the  drama 
has  been  thoroughly 
researched.” 

Ms  Heggessy  has  said  she 
became  fascinated  by  the 
story  when  a file  was  sent  to 
her  by  the  dead  man’s  father. 
In  the  programme,  he  is 
shown  writing  and  distribut- 
ing reports  making  allega- 


tions against  the  hospital, 
published  under  the  imprint 
Medical-Legal  Dispatch. 

Last  week,  hundreds  of  | 
copies  oT  a document  with  the 
Imprint  M-L  D Monitor  were 
sent  to  health  workers,  pro- 
fessional groups  and  coro- 
ners' offices,  naming  the 
Royal  Tree  In  Hampstead, 
north  London,  as  the  hospital 
in  the  programme. 

The  document,  headed 
“BBC-  Television  QED".  pur- 
ports to  be  a press  release.  It 
accuses  health  professionals 
of  incompetence  in  the  case  of  | 
Mark  Peters  and  charges  offi- 
cials with  fabricating  evi- 
dence at  his  inquest 

The  case  is  believed  to  date 
back  some  years.  The  dead 
man's  father  has  since  pur- 
sued all  avenues  of  complaint, 
including  the  courts,  but  has 
failed  to  prove  his  case. 

A hospital  spokeswoman 
said:  "We  have  never  been 
asked  to  cooperate  at  all  and 
have  not  been  informed  about 
the  programme.  We  have  had 
no  contact  with  the  BBC.  The 
first  we  knew  about  it  was 
when  we  were  told  about  the 
rogue  press  release." 


Controversial  programmes 


□ Cathy  Come  Home:  1966 
Indictment  of  homelessness 
and  welfare  state  directed 
by  Ken  Loach  for  BBC. 
Labour  government  said 
the  BBC  play  should  be 
compulsorily  viewing, 
while  councils  said  it  was 
riddled  with  blunders. 

D Shoot  to  Kill:  York- 
shire's investigation  Into 
the  RUC  Minng*  oT  six  un- 
armed men  in  County  Ar- 
magh In  1990  was  banned 
In  Northern  Ireland. 

□ Who  Bombed  Birming- 
ham? Granada’s  1990 
drama-documentary  cast 
John  Hurt  as  journalist 
Chris  Mullin.  The  pro- 
gramme added  weight  to 
the  campaign  to  reopen 
case. 

□ The  Life  and  Death  of 
Philip  Knight:  Yorkshire 
told  the  story  of  youngest 
prison  suicide  In  1993. 

□ The  Dying  of  the  Light: 
UNICEF  aid  worker  Sean 
Devereux  was  killed  in  So- 
malia while  trying  to  draw 


attention  to  the  arms  trade. 
Shown  on  ETV  in  1994. 

□ Beyond  Reason:  Drama- 
tised re-enactment  of  love 
triangle  murder  of  Penny 
McAllister  made  by  Carlton 
in  1995.  Slammed  for  invad- 
ing privacy. 

□ Hillsborough:  Jimmy 
McGovern’s  passionate 
drama,  shown  last  year,  un- 
covered evidence  about 
why  96  soccer  fans  died. 

□ The  Place  of  the  Dead: 
LWT  recreated  an  ill-fated 
expedition  by  British  sol- 
diers to  the  Borneo  jungle, 
prompting  accusations  of 
unfairness  to  some  of  the 
adventurers. 

□ No  Child  of  hOne:  Peter 
Kosminsky's  film  for  Me- 
ridian based  on  the  case  of 
eight-year-old  Kerry,  who 
suffered  years  of  sexual 
abuse. 

□ Beyond  Fear:  Channel 
5*s  opening  night  drama, 
recreating  kidnapping  of 
estate  agent  Stephanie 
Slater  by  Michael  Sams. 


‘Hybrid’  TV  genre  under  obligation  to  justify  its  partiality 


Andrew  Cult 
Media  Correspondent 


Television  producers 
making  drama  documen- 
taries have  to  negotiate  a 
minefield  or  ethical 
guidelines. 

The  controversial  hybrid  — 
taking  a real-life  event,  recon- 
structing it  with  actors,  and 
sometimes  embellishing  It 
with  dramatic  licence  — has 
spawned  countless  headlines. 
Critics  have  claimed  it  de- 
ploys the  emotional  and  ma- 
nipulative power  of  action  to 


convince  the  audience  of  the 
factually  improvable. 

Classic  programmes,  such 
as  Granada's  Who  Bombed 
Birmingham?  and  Hillsbor- 
ough, about  the  death  of  96 
people  at  the  Sheffield  foot- 
ball stadium,  have  had  such  a 
strong  impact  that  judicial 
and  legal  processes  have  had 
to  be  reopened.  Other  ven- 
tures have  been  accused  of 
sensationalism  and 
voyeurism. 

The  Independent  Television 
Commission  tightened  Its 
code  on  drama  documentaries 
fallowing  a dramatisation  of 


the  murder  of  Penny  McAllis- 
ter in  Northern  Ireland  by  the 
mistress  of  her  army  officer 
husband. 

Lorraine  Heggessey,  the 
editor  of  QED.  would  have 
consulted  Producers'  Guide- 
lines. the  300-page  bible  of 
ethics,  before  making  Cause 
of  Death. 

The  guide,  endorsed  by 
John  Birt,  the  director-gen- 
eral of  the  BBC  as  represent- 
ing the  highest  standards  in 
broadcasting,  says:  "When 
drama  realistically  portrays 
living  people  or  contempo- 
rary situations  In  a contro- 


versial fashion,  it  has  an  obli- 
gation to  be  accurate  — to  do 
justice  to  the  main  facts. 

“If  the  drama  strives  for  a 
fair.  Impartial  and  rounded 
view  of  events,  no  problems 
arise,”  the  guidelines  state. 

“If  It  is  an  accurate,  but1 
nonetheless,  partisan  and 
partial  portrayal  of  a contro- 
versial issue,  the  commission- 
ing executive  should  proceed 
only  If  convinced  that  the  in- 
sight and  excellence  of  the 
work  justify  the  platform  of- 
fered: and  that  it  will  be 
Judged  honest,  thoughtful  and 
stimulating." 


Health  cuts  fear 
over  £5  billion 
‘hole’  in  Budget 


Ewen  MacAsklll,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


Funds  test  for  schools 


Donald  Madood 
Education  Correspondent 


SCHOOLS  will  have  to 
show  they  can  Im- 
prove standards  to 
qualify  for  a share  of 
new  funds  for  repairs  and 
equipment,  a white  paper  will 
set  out  today. 

Excellence  In  Schools  will 
extend  Labour's  policy  of 
“support  plus  pressure”  into 
every  classroom  in  England, 
and  set  In  place  unprece- 
dented central  government 
powers  over  education. 

The  Government  is  staking 
its  reputation  on  tackling  the 
problem  of  underperformance 
In  inner  city  schools,  outlined 
In  the  white  paper.  Such  is 
the  unprecedented  control 
given  to  ministers  over  what 
goes  on  in  the  classroom, 
there  will  be  no  excuses  If 
standards  do  not  improve. 

“We  are  bringing  the  levers 
together  in  a way  that  has 
never  been  done  before  to  put 
our  schools  on  a par  with  the 
best  In  the  world,"  a senior 
Labour  source  said. 

Access  to  an  extra  £23 
billion  for  education  an- 
nounced in  last  week's  Bud- 
get — which  included  £250 
million  a year  for  building 
repairs  and  new  equipment — 
will  be  dependent  an  schools 
and  local  authorities  setting 
themselves  demanding  tar- 


gets for  Improvement  and  se- 
curing extra  money  from  pri- 
vate business  and  industry. 

Yesterday  Labour  sources 
were  keen  to  reassure  strug- 
gling Inner  city  schools  they 
would  not  be  left  behind  in 
the  scramble  for  funds.  "We 
recognise  there  are  going  to 
be  some  schools  where  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult.  We  will 
take  that  into  account.  But  all 
schools  should  have  targets 
for  improvements.  We  will 
not  be  simply  allocating 


to  set  targets,  and  then  to  put 
proposals  to  us  for  raising 
achievement  No  one  Is  in  any 
doubt  in  local  authorities 
they  have  to  deliver  the 
goods. 

“If  they  don't  we  will  take 
over  their  responsibilities  be- 
cause children  do  not  get  a 
second  chance.” 

In  the  same  way  schools 
will  retain  the  autonomy 
given  by  the  Conservative 
Government's  policy  of  local 
management  but  will  be 


The  new  Government  is  asserting 
unprecedented  control  over 
what  goes  on  in  the  classroom 


money  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance,"  one  said. 

Education  ministers  and 
officials  were  unaware  until  a 
week  ago  they  were  going  to 
get  a welcome  surprise  from 
the  Chancellor  Gordon  Brown 
and  are  still  working  out  the 
exact  terms  under  which 
schools  win  bid  for  funds. 

Local  authorities  will  fece 
the  threat  of  having  their  cru- 
cial powers  taken  over  by  the 
Government  if  standards  fell 
short  of  Labour  goals. 

David  Blunkett,  Education 
and  Employment  Secretary, 
said:  “It  will  be  for  local  au- 
thorities to  work  with  schools 


closed  down  and  reopened 
under  Labour’s  “fresh  start” 
policy  if  they  fell  to  meet  the 
targets.  Twenty-five  Educa- 
tion Action  Zones  will  be  es- 
tablished in  poorly  perform- 
ing areas  in  the  coming  year, 
as  partnerships  are  forged  be- 
tween schools,  local  authori- 
ties and  business.  They  will 
receive  extra  funds  and  have 
experienced,  higher  paid 
teachers  drafted  in. 

The  new  Government  is  as- 
serting unprecedented  con- 
trol over  what  goes  on  in  the 
classroom,  prescribing  teach- 
ing methods,  especially  for 
reading  and  numeracy,  as 


well  as  the  content  of  the 
national  curriculum.  Parents 
will  be  given  extra  seats  on 
school  governing  bodies  and 
local  authorities,  but  will  be 
required  to  enter  Into  compul- 
sory home/school  contracts, 
with  fines  for  persistent  tru- 
ancy by  their  children.  There 
will  be  recommended  times 
for  the  amount  of  homework 
set  — 30  minutes  for  primary 
pupils  and  90  minutes  for 
secondary. 

Measures  in  the  white 
paper  will  set  out  a wide 
range  of  measures  which  will 
include: 

□ Cash  prizes  for  the  best  im- 
proving schools  to  buy  books 
and  equipment; 

□ Private  funding  for  consor- 
tia of  schools,  for  instance, 
secondaries  and  fixed  feeder 
primary  schools.  Pilot 
schemes  are  under  war. 

□ A General  Teaching  Coun- 
cil to  regulate  the  profession 
and  boast  its  standing; 

□ Rapid  removal  for  retrain- 
ing of  incompetent  teachers; 

D An  extra  parent  on  each 
school  governing  body,  giving 
them  a greater  say  than  local 
authority  governors.  Large 
authorities  will  have  an  addi- 
tional two  or  three  parents 
elected  by  parent  governors 
on  education  committees; 

□ Exam  league  tables  which 
will  show  schools'  perfor- 
mance against  previous  best 


Labour  has  a £5  bmion 
hole  in  its  budget  spend- 
ing plans  that  will  mean 
severe  cuts  in  education, 
health  and  other  areas,  accord- 
ing to  figures  released  by  the 
Liberal  Democrats  yesterday. 

Malcolm  Bruce,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  Treasury  spokes- 
man, said  this  makes  “an  ab- 
solute mockery  of  Gordon 
Brown’s  claims  to  be  provid- 
ing extra  money  for  education 
and  health  as  most  of  the 
extra  money  will  be  eaten 
into  by  Inflation". 

Ministers  from  the  educa- 
tion and  health  departments 
expressed  relief  when  the 
Chancellor  announced  in  the 
Budget  he  will  raid  the  con- 
tingency reserve  to  provide 
extra  cash:  £1.2  billion  In 
1998/99  for  the  NHS  and  £1 
billion  for  schools. 

But  Liberal  Democrat 
researchers,  in  a pamphlet 
called  Brown’s  First  Budget: 
The  Truth  Is  Coming  Home, 
claim  there  Is  a huge  discrep- 
ancy at  the  heart  of  the  Bud- 
get that  wipes  out  this  extra 
spending  and,  in  feet,  means 
every  spending  department 
wfO  be  much  worse  off 
Noting  that  Mr  Brown  had 
revised  the  inflation  forecast 
upwards  from  2 per  cent  to 
2.75  per  cent,  they  said  this 
had  been  applied  when  calcu- 
lating revenue  coming  info 
the  Treasury  but  not  when 
calculating  spending  — leav- 
ing a massive  shortfafl. ' 

"This  means  the  real 
money  available  for  public 
spending  next  year  is  actually . 
less  than  tbat.  planned  by  Ken 
Clarke,  in  plans  which  were 
viewed  as  unsustainable  at. 
the  time.  It  also  means  the 
extra  monies  announced . in 
(he  Budget  for  the  NHS  and 
education  are  largely' fic- 
tional as  they  simply  offset 


higher  inflation,”  they  said. 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
claim  was  backed  up  by  the 
House  of  Commons  library, 
|.an  independent  source  of  in- 
formation, which  was  asked 
to  check  the  figures.  The  li- 
brary, in  a written  response, 
said:  “Because  of  the  higher 
actual  and  forecast  rates  of  In- 
flation, expenditure  In  1997/ 
98  will  be  some  £3  billion 
lower  at  1995/96  prices  and 
expenditure  in  1998/99  will  be 
some  £5.25  billion  lower.” 

Yesterday,  a Treasury 
spokeswoman  said:  “We  can- 
not comment  until  we  have 
seen  the  pamphlet”  However, 
a Labour  spokesman  dis- 
missed the  claim,  saying: 
“The  Liberal  Democrats 
are  economically  illiterate 
and  nobody  takes  them 
seriously.” 

But  a source  at  one  of  the 
departments  said  the  Liberal 
Democrat  assessment  ap- 
peared to  be  correct,  although 
they  may  have  exaggerated 
the  size  of  the  hale. 

Andrew  Dilnot,  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Fiscal  Studies,  said  he 
believed  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats -were  “broadly  right”. 
He  said  on  the  BBC  Radio  4’s 
programme  The  World  This 
Weekend:  “If  this  new  infla- 
tion forecast  turns  out  to  be 
correct  then  the  real  level  of 
public  spending,  this  year 
and  next  year,  will  be  even 
lower  than  expected  and  that 
will  be  extending  what’s  al- 
ready an  unprecedentedly 
very  low  public  spending 
growth."  Mr  Bruce  called  for. 
Mr  Brown  to  make  a:  Com- 
mons statement. 

The  Budget  also  came 
under  fire  from  Ken  Living- 
tone,  the  leftwing  Labour  MP 
from  for  Brest  East  Writing, 
in  the  Sunday  Telegraph.  Mr. 
Livingstone  said  Mr  Brown’s 

first  Budget  was.  a tragic  lost 

Opportunity  to  raise  tastes  ta, 
meet  Britain’s  chronic  prob-' 
lems  of  underinvestment 
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Three  claim 


miscarriage  on 


Dimcsan  CSmpMt  . 
Crime  Correspondent 


young  men  jailed 

for'  life  nine  ywurs  ago 
_ are  hoping  they  will  be- 
come the  third  high-profile  al- 
leged miscarriage  of  justice 
ease  to  be  reopened  within  ft 

Lawyers  acting  for  the  men 
believe  they  now  have-suffi- 
clent  new  evidence  for  the 
case  to.be  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal..-.. 

On  October  12,  1967,  news- 
agent Philip  Saunders  was  vi- 
ciously battered  with  a spade 
outside  his  Cardiff  home. 

The  (toy’s  takings  from  his 
kiosk  had  been  stolen,  and 
five  (toys  later  be  died  of  his 
Injuries. 

At  first,  the  chief  suspect 
was  a man  seen  by  a witness 
in  the  area. 

He  was  described  as  6ft 
with  dark  curly  hair,  wearing 
a blouson-type  jacket.  A 
police  reconstruction  of  the 
event  shortly  afterwards  used 
a man. of  this  description  to 
play  the  part  of  the  suspect 
hurrying  away  from  the 
crime. 

The  three  men  charged 
were  Darren  Hall  and  Ellis 
Sherwood,  both  then  aged  18 
and  petty  criminals,  and 
Michael  O'Brien,  then  19,  who 
had  no  record. 

All  three  were  of  slight 
build  «nd  about  6ft  Sin  talL 
They  later  admitted  they  had 
been  breaking  into  cars  in  the 
area  that  night. 

No  forensic  evidence  linked 
them  to  the  crime  and  they 
initially  denied  involvement 
But  eventually  Mr  Hall  gave  a 
statement  saying  he  had  acted 
as  the  look-out  man  and  that 
Mr  O’Brien  had  held  Mr 
Saunders  down  while  he  was 
hit 

His  statements  to  the  police 
were  rambling  and  often 
Incoherent 

At  one  stage  he  said:  "It’s 
allbuDshit" 

- Mr  Hall  then  gave  evidence 


against  the  other  two  and. 
pleaded  guttty  Co  manslaugh- 
ter MmselL 

His  plea  was  not  accepted 
and  aft  three  were  jailed  for 
life  for  murder.'  The : trial 
judge  declared  himself  satis- 
fied that  the  jury  had  decided 
correctiy.Slnce  then  tike  men 
have  , worked  to  reopen  their 
case. 

An  Investigation  by  the 
BBC  Wales  docusumtary  pro- 
gramme, Week  to,  Week  Out 
which'  win  be  shown  nation- 
ally tomorrow,  has  evidence 
which  could  cast  doubt  oh  the 
verdicts. 

The  men's  campaign  ts. 
backed  by  the  South  Wales 
branch  of  . Liberty . and  the 
case  has  gone  to  the  Criminal 
Cases  Review  Commission. 

One  of  the  key  pieces  of  new 
evidence  is  a statement  from 
Mr  Hall  In  prism  admitting 
that  he  lied  in  his  statements 
to  the  police,  and  In  court. 

He  says  he  made  up  the 
story  because  he  wanted  to 
prove  he  was  somebody. 

The  statement  is  seen  as 
significant  because  he  is  due 
for  parole  shortly  and  his  in- 
tervention could  interfere 
with  that,  suggesting  he  has 
not  “come  to  terms  with  his 
crime". 

Other  key  witnesses  have 
retracted  their  statements, 
one  saying  that  a highly  in- 
criminating conversation 
never  took  place 

Patrick  O'Connor  QC,  the 
barrister  who  is  also  acting  in 
the  Cari  Bridgewater  case, 
says  he  believes  there  Is 
enough  material  for  the  case 
to  go  to  the  Court  of  AppeaL 

Last  week.  Paul  Esslemont 
was  freed,  after  the  quashing 
of  his  conviction  for  the  mur- 
der of  three-year-old  Carl 
Kennedy. 

This  followed  evidence  dis- 
covered by  BBC’s  Rough  Jus- 
tice programme.  Channel  4's 
Trial  and  Error  programme 
on  Thursday  examines  the 
case  of  Danny  McNamee,  con- 
victed of  the  IRA  Hyde  Park 
bombing. 


Soldiers  held  in 

gunshot  drama 


Vhrek  Chaudhaiy 


IGHT  teenage  soldiers 
were  being  questioned 
by  police  last  night  after 
one  of  them  was  seen  firing 
Manic  rounds  in  the  centre  of 
Darlington,  Co  Durham,  after 
a drinking  binge. 

The  soldiers  were  arrested 
in  an  operation  Involving  two 
dozen  officers,  half  of  them 
armed,  five  dog  handlers  and 
a police  spotter  plane. 

Armed  officers  surrounded 
a guest  house  the  soldiers 
were  staying  in  after  keeping 
it  under  surveillance  far  al- 
most six  hours. 

The  guest  house’s  fire 
alarms  were  then  deliberately 
triggered  by  police  and  when 
the  soldiers,  who  are  all  based 
at  Catterick'  barracks  in 
North  Yorkshire,  emerged 
they  were  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  aimed  officers 
and  ordered  to  lie  spreadea- 
gtod  before  being  searched 
and  led  away. 

Two  civilians  also  staying 
in  the  guest  house  at  the  time 
were  released  after  being 
questioned  by  police. 

A spokesman  for  Darling- 
ton police  said  a search  of  the 
guest  house  yielded  two  self- 
loading automatic  pistols  and 
a revolver,  all  fitted  to  fire 
blanks,  and  95  rounds  of 

blank  ftrnm  ammunition 

The  soldiers,  who  had  all 
been  drinking  heavily,  were 
first  seen  acting  rowdily  on 
closed-circuit  television  cam- 
eras in  the  centre  of  Darling- 
ton. Officers  then  spotted  one 


of  them  taking  a faangun  from 
the  waistband  of  his  trousers 
and  firing  at  least  one  round 
and  brandishing  it  above  his 
head. 

Police  then  followed  the  sol- 
diers on  CCTV  and  called  in 
the  force’s  spotter  plane  to 
track  them  back  to  the  guest 
house.  - 

The  soldiers  are  expected  to 
lace  army  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings once  they  are 
released  by  police. 

Supt  John  Curry  of  Darling- 
ton police  said:  "The  opera- 
tion was  very  successful  We 
triggered  the  house  alarm, 
which  was  the  preferred  op- 
tion because  of  the  logistical 
problems  of  putting  officers 
into  a building  of  that  size. 

“It  was  done  to  minimise 
the  risk  to  officers,  the  public 
and  the  suspects  themselves." 

A resident  of  Swinburne 
Road,  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
named  said:  “ It  was  all  very 
bizarre  and  definitely  a first 
for  Swinburne  Road.  You 
could  normally  hear  a pin 
drop  around  here. 

"The  guest  house  is  a 
respectable  place  that  usually 
gets  a few  businessmen  and 
elderly  tourists." 

The  owner  of  the  guest 
house  refused  to  comment 
last  night 

However,  a Darlington 
pblice  spokesman  said  two 
other  men  were  also  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  burglary  after 
being  seen  leaving  a house. 
They  were  detected  by  the 
police  spotter  plane  as  it  was 
tracking  the  soldiers  through 
the  town.- 


More  ‘silver  spoon’  judges 
nowthan  10  or  30 years  ago 


CtaroDyar 

Legal  Correspondent 


BRITAIN’S  senior  judges 
come  1 from  ' more  privi- 
leged backgrounds  than  30  or 
even  10  years  ago,  according 
to  a survey  from  Labour's 
research  department  But  so 
do  Labour  prime  ministers: 
Ten' years  ago/70  per  cent  of 
judges  In  the  High  Court,  Ap- 
peal Court-  and  House  of 
Lords  were  the  products  of 
public  schools.  Today  the  fig- 
ure is  82  per  cent 
When  the  exercise  — effec- 
tively-a trawl  through  Who's 
Who  — was  first  done  by  the 
Economist  in  1956.  the  per- 
centage who  attended  public 
schools  was  76  per  cent  A 
London  university  researcher 
who  did  it  in  1974  fonnd  72  per 
cent. 

The  latest  figures,  pub- 
. fished  In  the  journal Labour 
Research,  suggest  a trend  to 
more  state-educated  judges 
from  the  1960s  to  the  1980s, 
which  has  since  reversed.  ' 
The  Labour- Research  sur- 
vey found  88  per  cent  of 
senior  judges-went  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge^  compared  with 
8Q  per  cent  a decade  ago.  But 


an  Oxbridge  degree  is  a much 
less  accurate  pointer  to  fem- 
-Dy  affluence  than  a public 
school  education.  However, 
the  revelation  that  most 
senior  judges  share  a aim  liar 
educational  background  to 
Tony  Blair  (Fettes  and 
Oxford)  is  unlikely  to 
surprise. 

What  the  study  does  not  dis- 
close is  that  most  probably 
also  share  his  centrist  politi- 
j-cal  views,  despite  owing  their 
appointments  to  a Conserva- 
tive Tory  Lord  Chancellor. 

Only  seven  of  96  High  Court 
judges  are  women  and  there 
are  no  black  senior  Judges. 
Critics  of  the  judiciary’s  nar- 
row base  have  called  for  an 
appointments  commission, 
with  representation  from  the 
public,  to  open  It  up  to  a 
broader  social  mix. 

Labour  Research  claimed 
Labour  “Is  to  establish  a judi- 
cial appointments  committee 
with  lay  members’’. 

But  what  Lord  Irvine,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  actually  an- 
nounced recently  was-  “The 
Government  proposes  to  con- 

*“* /?ar  on  the 

merits  of  a judicial  appoint- 
meats  system  and  whether  it 
should  be  established.” 
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New  Puritans 
gather  to  ward 
off  ‘ungodly 
products’ 


Erfend  Ctouston  on  a quest  for  spartan  Gfe 


BOB  Stephen,  a spry 
septuagenarian  art- 
ist. philosopher,  phar- 
macist and  retired 
teacher,  thrusts  out  a leaflet 
issued  by  the  New  Puritans 
of  Stirling,  it  presents  10  com- 
mandments for  modern 
disciples. 

Mr  Stephen's  finger  wavers 
over  No  9:  “Organise  a boy- 
cott of  companies  which  pro- , 


Evan  Ritchie,  with  the  Temperance  Walk's  dram,  who  opposes  sales  of  alcohol  in  Caimbulg  and  Inverallochy  and  (left)  the  Spar  shop  at  the  heart  of  the  furore  photographs:  murdo  mhcleod 


mul gate  ungodly  behaviour 
or  market  ungodly  products!’* 
A few  hundred  yards  away 
in  the  Caimbulg  grocery 
store  the  issue  is  four  rows  of 
lager,  beer,  wine  and  .whisky 
which  would  look  paltry  else- 
where. Blit  in  Caimbulg,  four 
miles  south-east  of  Fraser- 
burgh on  Scotland’s  north- 
east coast,  they  have  acquired 
the  proportions  of  Oliver 


Reed's  cellar.  For  the  first 
time  in  more  than  a century, 
Cairnbulg  and  neighbouring 
Inverallochy  have  an  official 
source  of  alcohoL 
To  traditionalists  the 
actions  of  Spar  owner  Tom 
Butters  is  an  affront.  “The 
hand  that  reaches  for  the  al- 
copop  is  the  hand  that 
reaches  for  drugs,”  warns  Mr 
Stephen.  His  suspicions  are 


shared  by  343  other  abstain- 
ers wbo  this  spring  signed  a 
petition  denouncing  the 
newly-arrived  Mr  Butters’ 
business  initiative.  Aberdeen- 
shire authorities  ignored  this 
when  granting  Mr  Butters  his 
licence  last  month,  but  objec- 
tors hope  a boycott  might 
force  him  back  into  line. 

“If  100  families  cut  back  by 
£20  a week  that’s  £1,000,  and  1 1 


don't  think  any  small  shop 
could  lose  that,"  calculates 
Mr  Stephen. 

The  anti-drink  campaign 
stretches  back  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury when  prohibitionists  tar- 
geted coastal  communities 
prospering  on  the  proceeds  of 
a herring  boom.  Cairnbulg/ 
Inverallochy.  separated  by  a 
stream  that  is  now  a small 
road,  were  particolary  recep- 


tive to  a project  that  reduced 
the  risk  of  fishermen  sailing 
on  to  rocks. 

Every  Christmas  Day  50 
couples  still  parade  for  three 
miles  behind  a flute  band  to  j 
demonstrate  their  disdain  for 
the*  demon  drink. 

“The  village  was  fine  as  It 
was,  1 am  disappointed  that 
this  is  happening,”  said  Tem- : 
pe  ranee  Walk  secretary,  Evan  i 


Ritchie,  huddling  in  the  door- 
way of  one  of  the  squat  stone 
cottages  which  protect  resi- 
dents from  their  bitter 
climate. 

The  community  council  has 
taken  a studiedly  neutral 
stance  on  the  controversy. 
“Whichever  way  we  voted, 
we'd  be  in  trouble,”  acknowl- 
edged secretary  Alex  Shand. 

At  the  Spar  grocery  Mr  But- 


ters denied  that  his  new  prod- 
ucts would  plunge  customers 
into  decadence  and/or  rags. 
“It  is  not  as  if  some  people 
don’t  drink  here  already," 
said  the  former  prison  officer, 
who  collected  189  signatures 
in  favour  of  the  new  line.  “If 
they  have  a boycott  they’ll 
have  to  go  to  the  Fraserburgh 
Fine  Fare,  and  It  sells  drinks 
too." 
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Woman  ‘raped  and  bullied 
in  Territorial  Army  job’ 


Clara  Dyar 

Legal  Corraapondaril 


A WOMAN  who  has 
been  unable  to  work 
through  depression 
since  a three-year 
stint  in  the  Territorial  Army 
wfll  claim  today  that  soldiers 
and  officers  waged  a cam- 
paign of  institutionalised  bul- 
lying and  harassment  against 
her,  Including  being  raped  by 
an  officer. 

The  case  is  the  first  sexual 
harassment  claim  against  the 
part-time  army  reserve  force, 
but  the  third  alleging  sus- 
tained abuse  and  bullying  in 
male-dominated  military  en- 
vironments to  go  to  tribunals 
in  the  last  five  months. 

In  the  other  two  caws, 
wrens  who  suffered  psycho- 
logical trauma  as  a result  of 
continual  jibes,  taunts  and  as- 
saults on  board  navy  ships 
won  substantial  out  of  court 
settlements  after  filing  com- 
plaints with  tribunals. 


Alison  Owen,  who  became 
so  ill  she  had  tQ.be  airlifted  off 
the  ship  by  helicopter  and 
spent  a month  in  a psychiat- 
ric hospital,  won  £85,000  last 
month.  Last  February  Lesley 
Morris,  who  took  an  overdose 
of  paracetamol,  won  a payout 
of  more  than  £65,000. 

The  allegations  in  the  latest  | 
case,  which  starts  at  the  Lon- 
don North  industrial  tribunal 
today,  are  similar.  But  the  35- 
year-old  woman,  who  cannot 
be  named  for  legal  reasons, 
also  claims  she  was  raped  by 
a TA  officer  at  his  home. 

The  woman,  from  north 
London,  joined  the  TA  in 
1992.  She  has  not  had -a  job 
since  she  left  in  September 
1995,  and  psychiatrists  say 
she  is  incapable  of  work  at 
present.  She  has  been  diag- 
nosed as  suffering  from  mod- 
erately severe  depression, 

which  needs  treatment. 

• in  a riaim  backed  by  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion, she  alleges  that  from  the- 
time  of  joining  it  was  made 


dear  to  her  that  she  was  not 
welcome  in  the  overwhelm- 
ingly male  group.  She  claims 
she  was  ostracised  and  suf- 
fered obscene  taunts  about 
her  underwear,  her  sexuality 
and  sexual  practices.  • 

On  one  occasion,  she 
claims,  she  was  picked  up  and 
manhandled  by  a group  of  sol- 
diers. Another  time  a soldier 
took  out  his  penis  in  front  of 
her  while  an  officer  was  pres- 
ent and  waved  it  about  On 
another  occasion  she  was 
pelted  with  pennies  while 
standing  in  a field  in  the  rain. 
At  a party  she  was  subjected 
to  crude  gestures  by  a soldier 
with  cocktail  sausages. 

She  did  not  report  the  al- 
leged rape  to  police.  Her  solic- 
itor, Caroline  Bates,  said:  “By 
that  stage  the  psychiatric  evi- 
dence is  that  she  had  almost 
come  to  accept  that  behaviour 

as  normal.  She  bad  no  self 
confidence,  started  to  think 
being  abused  was  normal  and 
took  a lot  of  guilt  on  herself.” 

Ms  Bates  said  the  woman 


endured  the  abuse  for  . three 
years  because  “she  Jcept 
thinking  if  she  got  througb 
this,  the  men  would  accept 
her”.  She  left  when  she  was 
about  to  take  a test  which 
could  lead  to  promotion,  and 
an  officer  told  her  she  had  no 
chance  of  being  promoted. 

The  army  demies  some  of 
the  Incidents,  and  denies  res- 
ponsibility lor  others.  Where 
it  admits  the  incidents  It 
claims  the  woman  played 
along  with  them. 

Some  of  the  24  witnesses 
the  army  is  expected  to  call 
during  the  10-day  hearing 
have  given  statements  saying 
that  foul  language  and  games 
of  a vaguely  sexual  nature  are 
considered  acceptable  In  the 
services.  The  army  Is  not  call- 
ing the  officer  accused  of  rape 
to  give  evidence. 

A Ministry  of  Defence 
spokesman  said:  “The  army  is 
an  equal  opportunities  em- 
ployer and  takes  any  question 
of  sexual  harassment 
seriously." 


‘Subtle’  racism  blocking  chances  of  promotion,  says  TUC 


Itaiy  Young* • 

RACISM  is  rife  in  the 
workplace,  with  almost 
one  in  three  black  workers 
experiencing  racial  abuse, 
but  more  than  half  of  the  larg- 
est firms  having  no  way  -to 
deal  with  it.  according  to  the 
Trades  Union  Congress. 

Callers  to  a TUC  telephone 
hotline  open  last  week,  said 


that,  at  work,  they  had  been 
verbally  abused  and  over- 
looked for  promotion.  They 
felt  they  faced  a greater  likeli- 
hood of  being  disciplined  and 
given  fewer  opportunities  to 
i work  overtime  than  their 
white  colleagues. 

“Many  callers  said  that 
when  they  complained  to 
management  about  racism, 
they  were  told  to  make  a bet- 
ter effort  to  fit  in’,”  said  the 


TUC’s  race  equality  officer 
Kamaljeet  Jandu. 

On  the  hotline,  set  up  as 
| part  of  the  TUC's  Unite 
Against  Racism  campaign, 
one  man  from  the  Midlands 
said  be  was  regularly  handed 
racist  literature  from  a col- 
! league.  A female  PA  said  she 
i was  verbally  abused  by  her 
j boss  in  front  of  her  clients. 

Mr  Jandu  said  that  dis- 
crimination was  subtle  “It 


seems  that  much  of  it  is  be- 
coming for  more  institution- 
alised and  sophisticated.” 

On  average,  black  full-time 
workers  are  paid  5 per  cent 
less  than  white  workers  and 
are  disproportionately  likely 
to  be  In  low-paying  jobs,  finds 
the  TUC.  Mr  Jandu  added 
that  discrimination  kept 
people  out  of  work  — blacks 
are  2.5  times  more  likely  to  be 
unemployed  than  whites. 


An  asymmetrical  leather-tike  creation  from  Italian  designer 
Gianni  Versace’s  ‘gothic-influenced’  autumn  and  winter 
collection  shown  in  Paris  yesterday  photograph:  piehre  vbujy 


Critics  bemoan 
haute  couture’s 
gothic  low  point 


Susannah  Barron  in  Paris 
and  Sarah  Boseley 


THE  traditional  image 
of  haute  couture  was 
displaced  by  the  ghoul- 
ish and  macabre  yesterday 
when  Gianni  Versace's 
gothic-influenced  collection 
kicked  off  the  Parts  shows. 

Models  with  ghostly  pale 
faces,  black  eye  shadow 
and  blood-red  lips  modelled 
a mainly  black  dresses  dec- 
orated with  crucifixes  and 
thick  black  collars  with 
crucifix  pendants. 

Naomi  Campbell  was 
back  on  the  catwalk,  ap- 
pearing as  a bride  in  a sil- 
ver chain-mail  mini-dress 
decorated  with  crucifixes 
and  a rhinestone  cross  on 
the  back  of  her  veil. 

There  were  more  tales  of 
the  macabre  when  word  got 

round  that  Givenchy's  Brit- 
ish designer,  Alexander 
McQueen,  intended  to  use 
human  teeth,  bones  and  as- 
sorted “body  parts”  in  his 
second  couture  collection 
to  be  shown  later  today. 

But  some  sections  of  the 
Parisian  haute  couture 
world  have  been  unamused 
by  McQueen  and  his  prede- 
cessor John  Galliano,  also 
British  and  now  with  Dior. 
Earlier  this  year  Yves 
Saint-Laurent  attacked  the 
pair's  summer  collections 
as  a “ridiculous  spectacle 
which  would  be  better 
placed  on  a concert  stage”. 

Although  the  venue  for 
today’s  Givenchy  show,  the 


Alexander  McQueen:  denial 

University  Rene  Descartes 
medical  school,  promised  a 
ghoulish  ambience,  the 
fashion  house  denied  as 
“ridiculous”  the  rumour 
that  human  remains  would 
grace  McQueen's  collection. 

It’s  all  a far  cry  from  tra- 
ditional notions  of  bante 
couture,  but  with  only 
2.000  couture  customers 
left  in  the  world  — there 
were  200,000  in  1943  — and 

prices  starting  at  £10,000. 
there  is  a dwindling  market 
and  the  couture  shows  have 
been  used  to  enhance  the 
image  of  fashion  houses, 
whose  profits  rely  on  fra- 
grance sales. 

Now  they  have  been 
forced  to  employ  headline- 
grabbing tactics  such  as  ap- 
pointing controversial  de- 
signers like  McQueen  to 
revive  interest  in  an  indus- 
try whose  future  seems  far 
from  rosy. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


Plans  to  make  an  outsider  ambassador  falter 

Cook  to  name  top 
diplomat  for  US  job 


HwOnwBiiii  Monday  July  7 1997 


ten  Black 

Diplomatic  E«flter 

Robin  cook,  tbe 
Foreign  Secretary, 
plans  to  appoint  one 
of  Britain's  top  pro- 
fessional diplomats  as  tbe 
next  ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton, despite  suggestions  that 
the  job  might  go  to  an  outside 
candidate: 

Jeremy  Greenstock,  the 
Foreign  Office’s  political  di- 
rector, has  emerged  as  the 
frontrunner  to  head  Britain's 
most  important  embassy,  ac- 
cording to  sources. 

The  position  is  vacant  from 
September,  when  the  incum- 
bent, Sir  John  Kerr,  returns 
to  London  to  head  the  diplo- 
matic service. 

Before  the  British  election. 
Labour  promised  to  appoint 
businessmen  as  ambassadors 
in  countries  with  strategic 
market  opportunities.  There 
has  also  been  speculation  that 
a high-profile  outsider  might 
SZ2  the  US  post. 

Names  circulating  Include 
Una  Brown,  the  editor  of  the 
New  Yorker,  banker  Sir  Den- 
nis Weatherstone,  and  mil- 
lionaire businessman  Rich- 
ard Branson. 

But  Mr  Cook  now  believes 
that  the  job  requires  a profes- 
sional insider.  “Tbe  Impor- 
tance of  the  US  as  an  ally  will 
take  precedence  over  Amer- 


ica-as  a market,"  he  said 
recently. 

Tony  Blair,  who  has  toe 
word  on  senior  appointments, 
has  yet  to  make  up  his  mind 
but  the  Prime  Minister  is 
thought  likely  to  go  along 
with  Mr  Cook’s  recommenda- 
tion and  the  clear  preference 
of  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

Mr  Blair  will  be  relying  on 
the  advice  of  his  Chief  of  staff 
Jonathan  Powell,  a former 
diplomat  who  worked  at  the 
Washington  embassy  when 


The  importance  of 
the  US  as  an  ally 
takes  precedence 
over  the  market 


Bill  Clinton  was  elected 
president 

Mr  Greenstock,  aged  53,  is 
the  quintessential  Foreign 
Office  insider.  As  political  di- 
rector, he  has  played  a key 
role  in  co-ordinating  Anglo- 
American  positions  and 
smoothing  over  trade  policy 
disputes.  He  also  served  as 
number  two  in  Washington 
during  tbe  worst  period  of 
inter-allied  disputes  over  Bos- 
nia — likely  to  be  a preoccu- 
pation in  tbe  next  year  as  the 
US  insists  on  meeting  its 
June  1998  deadline  for  with- 


drawing troops  in  toe  face  of 

British  objections. 

Although  relations  with  the 
European  - Union  have  im- 
proved, the  Washington  em- 
bassy remains  the  most  im- 
portant job  In.  British 
diplomacy,  especially  at  a 
time  of  adjustment  to  a new 
government 

Despite  the  honeymoon  be- 
tween Mr  Blair  and  President 
Clinton,  strong  US  support  on 
Northern  Ireland,  and  com- 
mon approaches  on  Hong 
Kong  and  Iraq,  there  have 
been  some  creaks. 

American  diplomats  w ere 
furious  at  remarks  made  by 
Mr  Cook  at  the  Earth  Summit 
review  conference  in  New 
York  last  month,  when  he 
accused  Americans  of  being 
dangerously  addicted  to  a gas- 
guzzling  culture  that  made  it 
impossible  to  decrease  carbon 
dioxide  emissions. 

Mr  Blair  also  took  a tough 
line  on  .the  environment,  but 
was  careful  to  restrict  his 
' criticism  to  unnamed  “lead- 
ing industrial  nations”. 

Labour's  hopes  of  shaking 
up  the  Foreign  Office  have 
met  internal  resistance  to  ap- 
pointing businessmen  as 
ambassadors. 

In  the  late  1970s  there  was 
uproar  when  the  Labour 
prime  minister.  Janies  Calla- 
ghan, replaced  the  incumbent 
ambassador  with,  his  son-in- 
law,  the  journalist  Peter  Jay. 


Nato’s  chosen  recruits 
prove  unfit  for  service 


Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic,  due  to 
join  the  alliance  tomorrow,  have  been 
secretly  assessed  as  incompetent,  writes 
defence  correspondent  David  Fairhall 


IF  membership  of  Nato  were 
based  on  military  compe- 
tence, the  alliance  would  be 
inviting  Romania  and  Slove- 
nia to  join  it  at  tomorrow’s  I 
Madrid  summit  instead  of 
Hungary  and  the  Czech i 
Republic. 

The  alliance's  military  as- 
sessments uphold  Poland’s 
candidacy  — with  reserva- 
tions — but  are  critical  of  the 
other  two  countries  making 
up  toe  first  group  of  east 
European  members. 

Hungary  and  the  Czech 
Republic  have  been  con- 1 
demned  as  “thoroughly  in- 
competent" in  Nato’s  confi- 
dential military  assessment 
"If  it  was  just  a question  of 
military  competence,”  said 
one  senior  Nato  source,  “we’d 
be  taking  the  Poles,  the  Roma- 
nians, and  probably  the 
Slovenians.” 

Contrary  to  declarations  by 
Western  political  leaders  that 
new  members  must  contrib- 
ute to  the  alliance's  security 
as  well  as  benefit  from  it,  ft 
will  take  many  years  to  trans- 1 
form  remnants  of  toe  former 
Soviet-led  forces  into  effective 
Nato  units. 

The  best  the  apathetic 
Czech  and  Hungarian  forces 
could  currently  manage  is  a 
couple  of  battalions  apiece 
and  a handful  of  fighter 
aircraft 

The  Polish  army,  with  a 
proud  military  tradition, 
could  do  a lot  better  than  that 
But  like  Its  Czech  and  Hun- 
garian counterparts,  It  still 
suffers  from  decades  of  en- 
forced subservience  to  toe  for- 
mer Warsaw  Pact's  Soviet- 
dominated  command 
structure. 

Barracks  and  airfields  are 
In  the  wrong  places,  laid  out 
to  defend  against  Nato  attack 
or  support  an  invasion  of 
Western  Europe.  Warsaw 
Pact  armies  became  bloated 
with  middle-ranking  officers 
but  desperately  short  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  toe  ex- 
perienced sergeants  and  cor- 
porals who  form  the 
backbone  of  Nato  units. 

In  the  Czech  army,  colonels 
outnumber  all  other  ranks  — 


thousands  of  redundant  offi- 
cers whose  main  concern  is 
economic  survival.  As  one 
Nato  official  put  it  “The  only 
other  job  they’re  likely  to  get 
is  as  a hospital  porter.”  Czech 
pilots  may  get  as  little  as  15 
hours  flying  a year,  insuffi- 
cient for  operational  effi- 
ciency but  essential  to  quali  ty 
for  extra  flying  pay . 

All  this  makes  the  radical 
reform  that  all  three 
countries’  armed  forces  need 
extremely  difficult.  Token 
moves  to  demonstrate  demo- 
cratic control  of  toe  armed 
forces  by  putting  civilians  at 


the  head  of  their  defence  min- 
istries have  not  addressed  the 
underlying  problems. 

Cash  to  pay  off  redundant 
officers,  relocate  bases  and 
purchase  Nato-compatlble 
equipment  is  in  short  supply, 
and  much  of  what  there  is 
may  well  be  squandered  on 
new  combat  aircraft  and 
other  expensive  kit  Western 
arms  manufacturers  are  rush- 
ing to  sen. 

The  Czech  Republic’s  de- 
fence budget  is  down  to  1.2 
per  cent  of  national  income 
and  falling,  but  since  it  has 
assumed  for  some  time  that  It 
would  be  accepted  for  mem- 
bership of  Nato,  there  was  lit- 
tle incentive  to  spend  more. 
In  Hungary  there  is  talk  of 
boosting  military  expendi- 
ture, but  Nato  insiders  are 
sceptical.  Poland  has  armed 
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forces  numerically  larger 
than  Britain's  — albeit  con- 
taining a large  proportion  of 
conscripts  — but  a defence 
budget  the  size  of  Denmark’s. 

From  Nato’s  point  of  view, 
the  Immediate  military 
requirements  of  enlargement 
are  modest  There  is  no  pros- 
pect, for  instance,  of  British 
squaddies  suddenly  finding 
themselves  based  in  Krakow 
instead  of  Munchen  Gladbach 
— though  they  may  take  part 
in  exercises  on  former  Soviet 
tank  ranges  in  western 
Poland. 

The  only  parts  of  Nato’s  in- 
frastructure which  must  be 
physically  extended  across 
toe  new  members*  territory 
are  the  air  defence  system,  its 
radar,  and  fuel  pipelines. 

The  permanent  stationing 
of  Nato  units  or  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  new  territo- 
ries has  been  ruled  out  in  def- 
erence to  Russian  anxieties. 

Apart  from  training  inter- 
preters, which  is  going  much 
slower  than  Nato  hoped,  a 
minimum  standard  of  what 
the  military  call  “inter-opera- 
bility” depends  mainly  on 
having  compatible  radio 
equipment  and  conunnnica- 
ttons  procedures — toe  sort  of 
things  the  Bast  Europeans 
| have  been  sorting  out  while 
walking  at  Nato  headquar- 
ters in  Bosnia. 

The  real  culture  shock  for 
; officers  brought  up  under  the 
I Warsaw  Pact  will  be  the  polit- 
I ical  in-fighting  that’  charac- 
terises Nato’s  innumerable 
committees,  and  discovering 
that  no-one  in  Brussels  has 
I time  to  do  their  thinking  for 
I them  in  tbe  way  their  Rus- 
sian comrades  always  did. 

• Opposing  views  on  Nato 
< expansion  were  aired  by  min- 
isters In  Germany,  whose  po- 
sition could  be  decisive  at  the 
Madrid  summit. 

The  defence  minister, 
Volker  Ruebe,  said  the  first 
wave  of  new  entrants  Should 
be  limited  to  three. 

“There  are  not  five  but  12 
states  wanting  to  enter  Nato 
and  there  is  no  way  we  could 
take  in  all  12  at  once,” -Mr 
Ruebe  said  “That  Is  why  1 
favour  starting  with  a small 
group.” 

But  the  foreign  minister, 
Klaus  Kinfcel,  said  the  Ger- 
man government  could  sup- 
port expansion  to  Include 
four  or  five  new  members. 


The  196ft  Peter  the  Great  statue  in  Moscow,  where  seven  landmines  were  defused 
yesterday  after  being  planted  hy  a group  objecting  to  plans  to  remove  Lenin’s  body  from 
Red  Square  for  buriaL  There  was  scepticism  over  whether  toe  group,  the  Revolutionary 
Military  Council  of  the  Russian  Federation,  was  communist  photograph:  seres  chwikov 


Wife-canying 
is  becoming  a 
serious  sport; 
Joii  Henley 
reports  from 
Sinkajarvi 

T'  HE  * anno  oncer 
boomed:  “Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  newspaper 
readers  everywhere,  televi- 
sion viewers  from  Austra- 
lia to  Sooth  Africa,  Internet 
surfers  wherever  yon  may 
be:  couple  number  SO,  three 
times  national  champions, 
reigning  world  champions, 
the  world  record  holders  — 
Tllna  and  Jouni  Jussila.’’ 

To  a roar  from  5,500  spec- 
tators packed  Into  the 
grounds  of  toe  Sonkqjarvi 
village  school,  the  couple 
sped  off.  Ttina  held  tightly 
to  her  husband’s  shoulders 
as  he  raced  down  the 
straight  and  plunged  Into 
tite  water  jump. 

There  was  a collective 
gasp  when  Mr  Jussila  stum- 
bled, and  loud  applause  as 
the  couple  recovered.  Gal- 
loping up  the  hill  and 
around  the  vicious  hairpin, 
they  dodged  television  cam- 
eramen and  cleared  two 
timber  hurdles  before  col- 1 
lapsing  across  the  finish 
fine. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jussila,  both 
aged  29,  had  no  intention  of  j 
losing  the  sixth  annual  i 
World  Wife-Carrying  ] 
Championship  to  rivals  ; 
who  included  Estonians, 
Germans,  Swiss,  as  well  as 
Finns. 

They  won.  The  clock 
showed  one  minute,  five 
seconds  — more  than  a 
second  faster  than  their 
previous  world  record.  - 
“I  think  they  are  very 
hard  to  beat,”'  said  Atle 
Running,  from  Telemark  in 
southern  Norway,  who  fin- 
ished third  in  his  second 
contest,  despite  experi- 
menting with  a fireman’s 
6ft  rather  than  the  more 
conventional  piny-back. 
“She’s  too  damn  small,  and 
he’s  too  damn  fit,”  he  said 
of  the  winning  couple. 

The  annual  contest  has 
brought  fame  to  this 
remote  lakeland  village  be- 
yond the  wildest  imagin- 
ings of  Its  isolated 

inhahltanhi.  "• 

“We’ve  had  enquiries 
from  Holland.  Norway  and 
I America,”  toe  organiser. 


Popping  corks 
mark  start  of 
bull  run  festival 


APh)  Pamplona 


Thousands  of  revellers 
sprayed  champagne, 
cheered  and  swayed 
shoulder  to  shoulder  yes- 
terday as  a rocket  signalled 
the  start  of  Pamplona’s  San 
Fermin  festival,  the  high- 
lights of  which  are  the 
dally  boll  runs. 

The  Spanish  town’s 
mayor,  Javier  Chorraut,  lit 
the  small  rocket  from  the 
balcony  of  the  town  hall 
and  announced  the  nine- 
day  festival’s  opening  in 
Spanish  and  Basque. 

The  crowd,  mainly  young 
people  dressed  in  tradi- 
tional white  shirts  with  red 
kerchief  and  white  trousers 
belted  by  a red  sash  erupted 
in  applause. 

The  partying  usually  con- 
tinues through  the  night 
and  today  will  be  the  first 
of  the  bull  runs,  in  which, 
hundreds  of  festival-goers  , 
dodge  six  black  bulls  as 
they  run  down  narrow  00b-  I 
bled  streets  to  the  bullring. 

At  least  13  people  have 
been  killed  this  century  in  1 
the  bull  runs,  which  origi- 1 
noted  in  1581.  1 

Tens  of  thousands  of 
tourists  converge  on  the 
celebration. 


EerO  PitJtunen,  - said.  rti 
don't  think  there's  any 
reason  why  this  shouldn't' 
eventually  become  an 


Ranked  with  boot-throw- 
ing. sand-skiing,  sink 
wading,  cow-calling  and 
mosquito-killing  as  a high- 
light of  the  short- Finnish 
summer,  wife-carrying  is 
rooted  in  local  legend. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  a 
brigand  named  Roakafawn 
the  Robber  set  would-be 
gang  members  the  task  of 
carrying  a heavy  sack  or  a 
live  swine  over  a similar 
obstacle  course-  Even  ear- 
lier, forest-dwelling  Finns 
allegedly  made  a practice  of 
stealing  each  others’  wives; 

Today,  the  woman  need 
not  be  e wife,  but  toe  must 
be  at  least  17,  and  willing. 
She  must  also  wear  a Crash- 
helmet. 

Couples  race — for  a prize 
of  her  weight  In  beer  — two 
at  a time  through  a throng 
of  visitors  to  the  summer 
fair,  staggering  past  stalls 


The  woman  has  to 
ride  you  right.  Ifs 
like  a motorcycle 
and  a sidecar1 


selling  grilled  sausages, 
honey,  fresh-fried  pan- 
cakes, and  sauna  soap.  But 
wifcceuntylng  is  becoming  a 
serious  sport.  Where  once 
the  women  wore  fancy- 
dress  and  flogged  their  men 
with  birch  twigs,  they  now 
wear  lycra  salts  and  train 
before  the  competition.  The 
women  are  getting  smaller, 
the  men  leaner. 

The  consensus  among  the 
spectators  is  that  size  is  Im- 
portant, but  technique  is 
key.  “Obviously  It  helps  If 
your  wife  weighs  seven 
stone,  like  Hina,"  said  vil- 
lager Ola vi  Keskinen,  aged 
63.  “But  she  has  to  ride  you 
right  — its  like  a motor- 
bike a sidecar." 

Mr  JussUa  agreed:  "The 
rhythm  is  everything.  She 
can’t  just  sit  there,  she  has 
to  adjust  her  weight  con- 
stantly.” 

But  Tllna  had  a less  tech- 
nical explanation.  “The 
man  needs  a strong  back, 
and  strong  legs,”  toe  said. 
“But  toe  most  important 
thing  is  that  the  woman 
must  not  laugh.  If  she 
starts  laughing,  then  it's  all 


WHAT’S  SO  SPECIAL  ABOUT 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY  ENGINEERING 
SPONSORSHIP  SCHEME? 


New  from  America 


Advil 

IBUPROFEN 

Advanced 

medicine  for  pain 


Nothing  is  proven 
to  work  better  for 
headaches. 


Is  it  the  £3,000  annual  bursary  you  receive 
whilst  studying  for  your  Bachelor  of 
Engineering  degree  (double  last  year’s 
scholarship)  at  the  Univeraity  of  Southampton? 
Or  the  fact  that  you  can  go  on  to  a Master’s 
degree  or  earn  a further  El  .400  a year  for 
attending  training  days  with  the  Royal 
Naval  Support  Unit?  Is  it  the  Chartered 
Engineer  status  you  will  attain'  whilst 
serving  as  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy?  Or 
could  it  be  the  personal  qualities  you  need 
to  get  on  board  the  scheme?  For  surely  you 
have  to  be  a bit  special.  Don’t  you?  . ■ 


Tea  you  do„  Toil  have  to  be  academically 
bright, . .with.  ‘A’  Levels  in'  " Maths  .and 
Physics.  And  you'  need  to.  show  us  that 
you  . have  the  potential  to . handle  the 
most  sophisticated,  weapon  and  defence 
technology  in  the  ' world,  - and  the 
responsibilities  that  jttStlk 

come-  with  it.  To  find  Jssiiii 

out  more,  and.  show 
us  just  how  special 
you  are,  ideas®  call 

CMS  800  123  or  return  BffiYAX  NAVY 
the  coupon  below.  cnraomip  <yS[S 


Ready  to  take  you  on.  And  on. 
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Phnom  Penh  conflict 


Citizens 

flee 

fight  for 
capital 


News  in  brief 


Nkdc  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Phnom  Ponh 


TALL  plumes  of 
smoke  rising  over 
Phnom  Penh  amid 
sustained 
explosions  of  rock- 
ets and  shells  testified  to  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the 
Cambodian  capital  and  its 
frightened  population  yester- 
day by  the  armies  of  its  two 
rival  prime  ministers.' 

An  oil  depot  and  garment 
factory  on  the  outskirts  of 
Phnom  Penh  appeared  to 
have  been  hit  by  shell  fire 
early  in  the  day,  sending  a 
pall  of  smoke  over  the  city  as 
troops  .commanded  by  the 
second  prime  minister.  Him 
Sen,  tried  to  crush  forces 
loyal  to  the  first  prime  minis- 
ter, Prince  Norodom  Rana- 
riddh, and  his  royalist  party 
Funcinpec. 


In  the  maze  of 
mud  streets,  it 
was  impossible 
to  tell  if  either 
side  had  the 
advantage 


The  fighting  erupted  on  Sat- 
urday when  Hun  Sen  un- 
leashed an  operation,  which 
he  claimed  was  meant  to  sta- 
bilise Cambodia  by  mopping 
up  illicit  weapon  stores,  curb- 
ing illegal  troop  movements 
and  preventing  Khmer  Rouge 
forces  being  brought  into  the 
capital. 

Yesterday  on  national  radio 
Hun  Sen  declared:  “This  is 
not  a political  dispute  be- 
tween one  party  and  another, 
nor  is  it  a coup  d'etat  or  a 
civil  war  like  Ranariddh  the 
traitor  has  declared**. 

Some  of  the  heaviest  fight- 
ing raged  yesterday  in  a 
densely  populated  western 
district,  home  to  several 
senior  royalist  military  offi- 
cers targeted  by  Hun  Sen’s 
troops  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  the  hub  of  the  ille- 
gal arms  and  troop  build-up. 

Cambodia's  ailing  King 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  in  a mes- 
sage from  Beijing  where  he  is 


resting,  called  on  the  two 
prime  ministers  to  stop  fight- 
ing immediately  and  to  visit 
him  in  the  Chinese  capital 
Beijing  to  resolve  their 
differences. 

But  Prince  Ranariddh,  who 
left  for  Thailand  the  day  be- 
fore the  fighting  started, 
issued  a statement  denounc- 
ing Hun  Sen's  action  as  an  at- 
tempted coup  d’etat  and  urg- 
ing his  followers  to  resist 

*7  call  on  the  Royal  Khmer 
Armed  Forces  and  the  Royal 
Police  to  not  follow  Hun  Sen 
and  his  partisans  In  their  ille- 
gal and  criminal  adventure 
that  puts  our  country  in  great 
danger.”  Prints  Ranariddh 


said  in  a statement  released 
in  Paris. 

Prince  Ranariddh’s  where- 
abouts have  not  been  con- 
firmed, but  he  was  reportedly 
back  in  Cambodia  near  Che 
border  with  Thailand 
Contact  continued  between 
ministers  of  the  rival  parties 
and  Japan  has  offered  to  me- 
diate, but  neither  side  showed 
any  interest  in  negotiations  at 
a time  when  both  were  claim- 
ing to  have  the  upper  hand. 

Hun  Sen’s  Cambodian 
People’s  Party  (CPP)  claimed 


its  forces  controlled  “at  least 
80  or  90  per  cent”  of  Phnom 
Penh  late  yesterday  and  ex- 
pected to  subdue  all  resis- 
tance in  a day  or  so. 

But  in  the  maze  of  roads 
and  red  mud  back  streets, 
where  fighting  was  fiercest,  it 
was  impossible  to  determine 
if  either  side  had  the  advan- 
tage. .ConfiisioQ  reigned  as 
explosions  erupted  all 
around.  Hun  Sen’s  soldiers  in 
armoured  vehicles  fired  auto- 
matic weapons  and  heavier 
artillery  in  the  alleys. 

Hun  Sen’s  troops  also 
sealed  off  the  road  to  Phnom 
Penh’s  airport,  where  artil- 
lery fire  could  be  beard  as  his 
forces  attacked  the  main  con- 
centration of  royalist  soldiers 
less  than  a mile  from  the  ter- 
minal- The  noise  of  fighting 
late  yesterday  suggested  their 
claims  to  have  captured  the 
royalist  base  and  taken  con- 
trol of  the  airport  were 
premature. 

Funcinpec  claimed  to  have 
captured  and  destroyed  nu- 
merous tanks  and  armoured 
vehicles  during  the  CPFs  as- 
sault on  its  base;  Party  offi- 
cials claimed  reinforcements 
were  heading  for  Phnom 


Residents  of  Phnom  Penh  escape  fighting  in  the  Cambodian  capital,  carrying  their  belongings  along  the  airport  road. 
Smoke  filled  the  sky  from  an  oil  depot  shelled  by  troops  of  the  two  rival  prime  ministers  photograph.-  Rtcnvio  vogel 


Penh  from  the  provinces  and 
that  they,  not  Hun  Sen's 
troops,  controlled  the  airport. 

Heavy  fighting  was  also 
reported  in  western  border 
provinces,  areas  of  strong 
Funcinpec  influence  from  the 
party’s  1980s  alliance  with  the 
Khmer  Rouge  against  Hun 
Sen’s  government. 

One  clear  result  amid  the 
confusion  was  the  steady  flow 
of  casualties.  Doctors  in 
Phnom  Penh's  Calmette  hos- 
pital alone  reported  39 


wounded  and  one  dead  from 
yesterday’s  fighting.  That  was 
on  top  of  three  killed  and  25 
wounded  the  day  before.  Vir- 
tually all  were  civilians,  in- 
cluding women  and  children. 

Few  ambulances  seemed  to 
be  operating  and  casualties 
arrived  propped  up  on  motor- 
bikes or  poshed  on  handcarts 
past  gun-toting  security 
guards  wearing  white  plastic 
aprons  over  their  uniforms. 

But  the  overall  toll  of  casu- 
alties could  not  be  established 


as  the  shooting  and 
explosions  ebbed  and  flowed. 
Calmette  hospital  itself  ap- 
peared at  risk  as  Hun  Sen’s 
troops,  aiming  for  the  royalist 
party's  headquarters  nearby, 
dropped  a couple  of  rockets 
into  the  neighbouring  French 
embassy. 

A rocket  also  bit  Prince 
Ranariddh’s  residence  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  close  to  the 
royal  palace. 

The  other  clear  feature  of 
the  fighting  was  the  terror  it 


aroused  in  a population  worn 
down  by  decades  of  conflict 
Streets  filled  with  fleeing  resi- 
dents clutching  whatever 
they  could  carry. 

“It’s  like  1975  all  over 
again,”  said  a solemn  civil 
servant  afoiding  to  the  year 
Pol  Pot’s  Khmer  Rouge 
marched  into  Phnom  Penh' 
and  launched  its  reign  of 
terror  by  forcing  the  popula- 
tion to  leave. 
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Notice  to  customers 

New  interest  rates 
for  existing 
mortgage  customers 

With  effect  from  8 juiy  1997  the  interest  rates  for  existing  mortgage 
customers  are  increased  by  0.35%  to: 
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Hong  Kong  takes  steps  to  deport 
children  smuggled  from  China 


Dominic  Lau 
In  Hong  Kong 


HONG  KONG’S  new  leader, 
Tong  Chee-hwa,  came 
under  pressure  at  the  week- 
end to  deport  children  sneak- 
ing across  the  border  from 
the  Chinese  mainland  to  join 
their  parents. 

The  issue  creates  a di- 
lemma for  Mr  Tung's  post-co- 
lonial government  in  the  first 
week  of  rule  as  a Special  Ad- 
ministrative Region  of  China. 

Hundreds  of  youngsters 
risk  their  lives  to  rejoin  a 
parent  in  Hong  Kong.  “Sna- 
Keheads”,  smugglers  of 
human  cargoes,  bring  them  in 
covertly  by  boat  or  truck. 

An  estimated  60.000  chil- 
dren. most  lathered  by  Hong 
Kong  men  and  born  to  main- 


land women,  are  waiting  to 
settle  in  the  territory. 

Hong  Kong’s  police  chier 
went  to  the  city  of  Sbenzhen 
in  southern  China  this  week- 
end to  discuss  tighter  frontier 
controls. 

The  Hong  Kong  govern- 
ment will  ask  legislators  on 
Wednesday  to  allow  an  imme- 
diate repatriation  of  hun- 
dreds of  illegal  child  migrants 
from  the  mainland  without 
proof  of  identity,  the  Chinese- 
language  Hong  Kong  Eco- 
nomic Times  reported. 

On  Friday,  hundreds  of 
families  flocked  to  Hong 
Kong’s  Immigration  head- 
quarters with  children  who. 
had  been  smuggled  in  from 
China,  hoping  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  stay  now 
that  Bering  controls  the  terri- 
tory. — Reuter. 
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Indian  ruling 
party  splits 
after  rebel 
breakaway 


Suzanne  Gokfenberg 
to  New  Delhi 


THE  Indian  prime  minis- 
ter, LK.  Gujral,  who  has 
been  unable  to  impose  his 
will  on  a motley  coalition  gov- 
ernment during  his  two- 
month  rule,  saw  his  authority 
dwindle  still  more  at  the 
weekend,  when  his  party  for- 
mally split. 

The  division  in  Mr  Gqjral’s 
Janata  Dal  party  does  not  im- 
mediately threaten  the  coali- 
tion government  The  rebels, 
led  by  Laloo  Prasad  Yadav, 
the  chief  minister  of  the 
northern  state  of  Bihar  and 

until  yesterday  toe  president 
of  the  Janata  Dal,  have 
pledged  to  support  the  14- 
party  alliance. 

But  it  does  make  Mr  Gujral 
more  vulnerable  to  pressure 
from  small  factions  and 
reduces  the  possibilty  of 
action  from  a government 
which  has  been  accused  of 
having  lost  its  way. 

The  prime  minister  pleaded 
with  Mr  Yadav  an  Friday  not 
to  go  ahead  with  the  split;  on 
Saturday  Mr  Yadav’s  follow- 
ers founded  the  Rashtriya 
(National)  Janata  DaL  It  was 
toe  fourth  split  in  the  party’s 
nine-year  history  . 

Mr  Yadav’s  rustic  style  Mid 
appeal  to  follow  low-caste  In- 
dians and  Muslims  made  him 
toe  most  electable  Janata  Dal 
leader.  But  he  became  an  em- 
barassment  to  the  party  after 
he  was  indicted  in  a £163  mil- 
lion corruption  scandal- 
His  drastic  step  at  the  week- 
end follows  his  refusal  to  how 
to  wii<  from  his  former  col- 
leagues to  stand  down  as  chief 
minister  and  party  president 
“Who  win  dismiss  and  who 
will  force  rue7**  he  demanded 
recently.  “I  will  be  aide  to  see 

out  my  term.” 


Seguin  elected 
president  of  RPR 

PHILIPPE  Seguin.  the  former  national  assembly  leader  who  led 
French  opposition  to  the  Maastricht  treaty,  was  yesterday 
elected  president  of  the  GaullistRPRby  79  per  cent  of  delegates 
at  a special  congress.  He  replaced  Alain  Juppe,  the  mayor  of 
Bordeaux  and  former  prime  min  ister.  who  resigned  after  lead- 
ing his  rightwing  coalition  to  defeat  In  last  month’s  general 
election. 

Mr  Seguin,  aged  54.  was  born  In  Tunis  and  is  mayor  of  Eplnal 
in  the  Vosges.  A former  labour  minister,  he  is  on  toeleft  wing  of 
the  party  and  yesterday  promised  to  lead  toe  fight  against  the 
racist  National  Front  During  the  run-up  to  the  general  election, 
he  publicly  abandoned  his  doubts  about  European  union  to 
enable  him  to  prepare  the  ground  fora  party  takeover. 

The  RPR  was  founded  in  1976  by  Jacques  Chirac,  now 
France’s  president  when  be  reassembled  a movement  created 
by  Charles  de  Gaulle  in  1947.  — Paul  Webster.  Paris. 

Zardari  charged  with  murder 

A JUDGE  in  Karachi  yesterday  formally  charged  the  husband  of 
Pakistan's  fanner  prime  minister,  Benazir  Bhutto,  with  ordering 
toe  murder  ofher  estranged  brother. 

Asif  Ali  Zardari  and  21  former  officials  are  charged  with 
murder  and  conspiracy  to  murder  Murtaza  Bhutto,  who  died  in  a 
hall  of  police  gunfire  outside  his  Karachi  home.  Murtaza  Bhutto 
ran  a breakaway  faction  of  his  sister's  Pakistan  People’s  Party. 

Mr  Zardari,  a minister  in  Ms  Bhutto’s  disgraced  government 
and  the  man  widely  blamed  fbr  her  downfall,  has  been  jailed  since 
her  dismissal  last  November.  Ms  Bhutto  has  accused  Pres  ident 
Farooq  Leghari  of  ordering  the  murder  in  an  attempt  to  unseat 
her. 

After  the  bearing  on  Saturday,  Mr  Zardari  was  adamant  that 
the  killing  was  part  of  a conspiracy  to  bring  down  his  wife’s 
government  “I  never  ordered  or  had  any  involvement  in  Murta- 
za’s  killing.  Only  God  knows  who  killed  him, " be  said.  — AP. 
Pakistan. 


Plavsic  rivals  propose  talks 

OPPONENTS  of  the  Bosnian  Serb  president  BUjana  Plavsic,  said 
yesterday  they  wanted  talks  to  defhse  a power  struggle,  hut  doubts 
remained  over  whether  the  meeting  would  materialise. 

Hardliners  said  Ms  Plavsic  and  her  rival,  Momcilo  Krajisnik, 
were  scheduled  to  meet  but  the  president's  office  declined  to 
confirm  that  any  talks  had  been  agreed.  Political  sources  said  she 
was  reluctant  to  meet  her  rival  outside  her  Banja  Luka  stronghold 
out  of  fear  for  her  safety . 

Hie  president  has  waged  a battle  against  wartime  leaders  loyal 
to  the  ex-president  and  indicted  war  criminal  Radovan  Karadzic, 
whom  she  accuses  oflarge-scale  corruption.  Pro-Karadzic  politi- 
cians in  the  rebel  Serb  parliament,  which  Ms  Plavsic  dissolved 
last  week,  moved  on  Saturday  toward  impeaching  ber  by  curbing 
her  powers  and  amending  laws  to  remove  her.  — Reuter,  Pale. 


Tamil  politician  assassinated 

A CONGRESSMAN  from  a moderate  Tamfl  party,  and  four 
civilians  were  killed  in  a suspected  Tamil  rebel  attack  in  north- 
eastern Sri  Lanka  on  Saturday,  military  officials  said. 

A.  Thangathurai  of  the  Tamil  United  Liberation  Front  was 
leaving  a school  when  a lone  assassin  threw  a hand  grenade  and 
began  shorting. 

The  attack  came  as  hundreds  of  troops  manned  roadblocks 
around  Sri  Lanka’s  capitaL  braced  for  an  assault  by  Tamil  Tiger 
rebels  to  mark  the  10th  anniversary  of  their  first  guerrilla  suicide 
bombing. 

Navy  gunboats  attacked  two  rebel  vessels  off  the  northern  coast 
yesterday,  kflling  and  wounding  several  Tamil  guerrillas,  said  an 
official.  Both  rebel  boats  were  damaged  in  toe  confrontation  near 
NakarkoyH  a town  on  the  northern  Jaffna  peninsula,  he  said,  but 
the  boats,  which  were  carrying  large  numbers  of  rebels,  were  able 
to  land  on  the  beach. — AP,  Colombo. 


Albanian  Socialist  claims  win 

FATOS  Nano,  toe  leader  of  Albania's  Socialist  Party,  claimed  toe 
prime  minister’s  office  yesterday,  confident  his  coalition  will  win 
two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  round  two  of  parliamentary  elections. 

Bafloting  was  reportedly  peaceful  in  tbe  32  zones  where  run-offs 
were  being  held  and  in  one  zone  where  the  first  round  was  taking 
place. 

Supporters  afPresident  Sail  Berisba's  Democratic  Party  were 
hoping  to  increase  their  share  of  parliamentary  seats  after  a 
dismal  first-round  showing  erf  10.  The  Socialists  won  61. 

After  he  cast  his  vote.  Mr  Nano  told  reporters:  “m  be  the  prime 
minister."  He  said  that  the  current  incumbent  Bashkim  Fino, 
“wiU  be  at  my  right  and  others  rai  both  sides — operating  as 
partners  and  not  as  yes-men”. 

A delegation  of  about  150  observers  was  monitoring  the  voting 
on  behalf  of  the  Organisation  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  Tbe  monitors  are  being  guarded  by  soldiers  of  the  7.000- 
strong  multinational  force. — AP,  Tirana. 


Paparazzi  in  Chelsea  fracas 

TWO  photographers  claimed  yesterday  that  they  needed  hospital 
treatment  after  bodyguards  tried  to  prevent  them  taking  pictures 
of  Chelsea  Clinton,  who  is  on  holiday  in  Italy. 

The  two  paparazzi,  Riccardo  Gennogli  and  Marco  Savola,  told 
local  reporters  they  were  chased  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
Florence  by  toe  bodyguards  after  they  started  taking  photos  of  US 
President  Bin  Clinton's  daughter  as  she  left  a disco  late  on  Friday 
night  The  pair  said  they  were  punched  and  shoved  by  two 
bodyguards  before  police  intervened. 

Miss  Clinton  is  on  a private  visit  to  Italy  but  was  spotted  by  the 
ever-present  paparazzi  while  she  was  dining  at  Harry’s  Bar.  “She 
Is  much  more  beautiful  than  she  seems  in  photographs,”  toe  bar 
manager,  Leo  Vadorinl.  was  quoted  as  saying.  — Reuter,  Florence. 


The  calling  key, 


The  unique  NovT-Key  on  the  new  Nokia^HO 
is  on  call  to  do  everything  you  need.  Talk.  save, 
send,  edit  display.  One  key  does  the  lot 
Cali  0990  003110  for  a leaflet  Or  ring  your 
retailer  for  a demo. 
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The  lessons 
of  Drumcree 

Mowlam  must  keep  on  talking 


EERILY,  the  march  itself  was  “peaceful”.  Hundreds  of 
police,  troops  and  nose-to-tail  armoured  vehicles  en- 
sured there  were  lines  of  steel  separating  the  Orange 
Order  marchers  and  the  Portadown  Catholic  commu- 
nity through  which  they  passed  yesterday.  But  the 
nationalist  anger  which  erupted  before  the  march  — 
when  police  and  troops  seized  Garvaghy  Road  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  — and  after  the  parade  bad  passed  is 
only  the  beginning.  Just  how  much  damage  the  Drum- 
cree march  will  have  wreaked  is  too  early  to  say.  But 
both  Northern  Ireland  Secretary  Mo  Mowlam  and  RUC 
Chief  Constable  Ronnie  Flanagan  were  fully  aware  of 
the  already  dangerously  low  level  of  Catholic  confi- 
dence in  the  RUC  and  security  forces  even  before  their 
decision  to  let  the  march  proceed  yesterday.  They  knew 
their  decision  would  create  further  resentment  within 
the  nationalist  community,  not  just  locally  but  across 
the  province.  The  new  “betrayal’'  charges  levelled  last 
night  by  Catholic  community  leaders  will  have  come  as 
no  surprise.  They  will  have  known  too  that  this 
“victory"  for  Unionism  will  have  given  the  IRA  an 
excuse  for  refusing  to  call  another  ceasefire  in  a peace 
process  which  is  already  in  serious  trouble.  So  why  did 
they  allow  the  parade? 

Mr  Flanagan  talked  yesterday  of  being  left  with  “a 
simple  stark  choice  of  balancing  two  evils”.  Mo  Mow- 
lam. who  had  worked  tirelessly  to  achieve  “a  sensible 
accommodation”,  spoke  ruefully  of  the  impossibility  of 
compromise  in  the  face  of  intransigence.  So  they  were 
left  with  the  brutal  choice  of  either  offending  the 
Catholic  community  or  taking  on  the  much  more 
powerful  militant  loyalists.  Last  year,  the  then  chief 
constable.  Sir  Hugh  Annesley,  tried  to  take  on  the 
Portadown  Orangemen  by  blocking  off  Garvaghy  Road 
to  the  Drumcree  marchers.  Three  days  of  loyalist 
violence  followed,  bringing  Northern  Ireland  almost  to 
a standstill  Ports,  airports  and  roads  were  all  blocked. 
In  scores  of  towns  and  villages,  loyalists  took  to  the 
streets,  hijacking  cars,  burning  buildings  and  rioting. 
The  chief  constable  was  finally  forced  into  a humiliat- 
ing U-turn.  Drumcree  2,  as  it  became  known,  cost  £25 
million  but  even  worse,  scared  off  much  needed 
overseas  investment  Senior  police  officers  spoke  of  a 
province  on  the  brink  of  all-out  civil  war. 

Mo  Mowlam  was  right  yesterday  to  criticise  the 
previous  administration  fbr  their  inadequate  response 
to  last  year's  confrontations.  The  Conservatives  were 
wrong  to  wash  their  hands  of  the  problem  and  leave  it 
to  Labour.  But  even  if  the  North  Report  on  marches  had 
been  fully  implemented,  this  year's  events  demonstrate 
the  huge  hurdles  which  still  have  to  be  jumped.  There 
will  be  legislation  in  the  autumn  setting  up  a Parades 
Commission.  Its  chairman,  Alistair  Graham,  was  in 
Portadown  at  the  weekend.  He  is  right  to  insist  that 
there  must  be  a better  way  than  the  current  “season-by- 
season crisis  management”.  Mo  Mowlam's  talks  were 
not  filtile.  Some  progress  was  achieved.  Some  older  and 
wiser  Unionist  leaders  were  ready  to  accept  that  this 
year’s  march  should  not  go  ahead  so  long  as  the 
Government  recognised  the  Orangemen’s  right  to 
march.  Catholic  leaders  appealed  for  calm  and  under- 
standing. Business  leaders  in  Northern  Ireland's  CBI 
reminded  the  Unionist  community  of  just  how  much 
they  have  lost  from  the  confrontations.  There  will  be  no 
overseas  investment  while  such  instability  reigns. 
Labour  has  signalled  that  higher  security  costs  will 
mean  fewer  economic  subsidies.  What  remains  to  be 
done  is  more  difficult  converting  the  rank  and  file. 


Eastern  promise 

Nato  must  expand,  despite  US  doubts 


IT  is  an  illusion  that  there  is  always  a choice  between  a 
good  and  a bad  course  in  international  politics.  Fre- 
quently. as  with  the  decision  to  enlarge  Nato,  there 
would  be  difficulties  whichever  choice  was  made.  What 
is  certain  is  that  if  a choice  once  made  is  later  reversed, 
nobody  benefits  from  the  resulting  confusion  and 
perception  of  weakness.  As  the  members  of  the  alliance 
gather  in  Madrid  this  week,  there  are  critics,  mainly 
American,  saying  that  the  move  to  extend  membership 
to  some  eastern  states  is  a historic  mistake.  Their 
position  was  an  honourable  one  before  the  die  for 
expansion  was  cast  but  is  now  less  tenable.  A Nato 
which  had  decided  not  to  incorporate  any  eastern 
members  would  be  one  thing.  A Nato  which  has  decided 
to  bring  them  in,  and  does  so,  would  be  another.  But  a 
Nato  which  so  decided,  and  then  felled  to  do  so  because 
of  a defeat  in  the  legislature  of  its  most  important 
member  state,  would  be  another  article  altogether.  A 
busted  flush,  perhaps. 

To  say  that  the  expansion  of  Nato  is  an  illogical 
business  is  fair  comment  The  expected  invitation  to 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic,  will  bring  in 
three  states  whose  military  establishments  are  in  a 
state  of  disarray.  It  will  be  years  before  they  can  bring 
more  than  limited  contingents  up  to  top  Nato  standards. 
Even  so,  they  will  have  to  spend  a great  deal  of  money , 
money  on  which  the  American  arms  industry  has 
already  fixed  a sharp  eye.  So  expansion  will  not 
strengthen  Nato  militarily  and  will  weaken  the  econo- 
mies of  new  members.  The  arguments  between  America 
and  France  over  whether  Romania  and  Slovenia  should 
be  part  of  the  first  wave  have,  meanwhile,  opened  up 
another  fault  line  in  the  alliance.  Further,  as  the  critics 
point  out,  expansion  stretches  the  alliance  strategically 
and  has  offended  the  Russians,  although  not  so  far  as 
deeply  as  was  once  feared.  Why  then  has  it  been  decided 
to  do  it  ? 

It  is  not  our  plan  but  their  need  which  has  been 
critical.  The  reason  Nato  is  expanding  is  that  Eastern 
European  countries  pleaded,  begged,  argued,  lectured, 
and  hammered  on  the  door.  Could  we  really  have  just 
said  No?  Their  enthusiasm  may  now  have  cooled 
somewhat,  as  they  contemplate  the  costs,  but  they  still 
want  to  join.  The  reasons  include  their  fear  of  Russia, 
and  also  their  fear  of  themselves,  of  the  conflicts  they 
might  generate  if  their  armed  forces  were  not  locked 
into  an  alliance  managed  in  a sophisticated  way  by 
powerful  states.  Above  all.  admission  to  Nato  and  the 
European  Union  remains  central  to  their  aspirations  to 
become  truly  European,  Western,  democratic,  and 
“modem”.  This  may  seem  a strange  freight  for  a 
military  alliance  to  bear,  but  Nato  has  never  been  a 
simple  military  alliance.  It  is,  and  remains,  a complex 
political  structure  discharging  many  functions,  some  in 
mysterious  ways. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Late  returns 
for  Mr  Brown 


The  future  isn’t  Orange 


Why  the  march  for  Gay  Pride 
still  has  some  miles  to  go 


GORDON  Brown’s  claim 
that  his  Budget  advances 
the  long-term  Interests  of  the 
many  is  belied  by  the  facts 
(Brown's  conjuring  tricks, 
July  3).  It  continues  the  Tory 
economic  policy  aimed  at 
redistribution  of  income  and 
wealth  in  favour  of  the  rich; 
in  other  words,  it  is  a further 
cut  in  the  living  standard 
standard  of  the  majority. 

The  Chancellor  would  be 
better  advised  to  invest  in 
public  works  and  thereby  si- 
multaneously improve  the  in- 
frastructure and  create  real 
jobs.  The  resultant  tax 
receipts  wUl  cat  the  welfare 
biU.  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing (eg  properly-funded  pub- 
lic services)  and  reduce 
crime. 

The  ideology  Mr  Brown  is 
operating  on  was  discredited 
by  Keynes  and  takes  us  back 
to  the  1930s,  when  the  budget 
was  balanced  but  people  (the 
majority)  who  depended  on 
employment  and  public  ser- 
vices were  left  to  rot 
Pat  Brady. 

Geraldine  Thorpe. 

London  Guildhall  University. 
133  Whitechapel  High  Street 
London  El  7QA- 


THERE  are  thousands  of 
miles  of  road  in  North- 
ern Ireland  where  Or- 
angemen could  march  without 
let  or  hindrance  and  plenty  of 
housing  estates  where  they 
would  be  feted  as  heroes 
(Reports,  page  l,  July  7).  Yet 
they  have  to  parade  along 
routes  which  just  happen  to 
pass  by  or  through  areas 
where  these  are  not  welcome. 

For  what  other  purpose 
could  it  be  but  to  Rwiphasisw 
the  dominance  of  their  tradi- 
tion and  culture  over  their 
historic  enemy?  To  show  than 
who  remains  boss? 

Mo  Mowlam  should  estab- 
lish the  principle  feat  no  pa- 
rade can  proceed  past  areas 
where  these  are  unwelcome. 
The  concept  of  consent  is  con- 
sidered dangerous  In  many 
areas  of  Northern  Ireland.  But 
until  this  notion  is  adopted 
and  backed  up  by  the  fell 
might  of  government,  the 
sight  of  the  Northern  Ireland 
Secretary  march  ing  to  and  fro 
on  an  annual  basis  frantically 
trying  to  arrange  an  unachiev- 
able compromise  will  become 
a tradition  in  itself 
RCrangle. 

Address  supplied. 


|T  15  Hma  that  Buckingham 


Palace  became  aware  that 
the  annual  Orange  extrava- 
ganzas are  in  honour  of  the 
Protestant  monarch  of  the 

United  Kingdom. 

If  she  were  to  express  the 
opinion  feat  she  would  fed 
even  more  honoured  if  the  cel- 
ebrations took  place  at  times 
and  in  localities  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  fbr  Northern  Ireland, 
there  was  little  likelihood  of 
civil  disturbance,  there  might 
be  a chance,  without  loss  of 
face,  of  ending  this  tradition  of 
summer  violence. 

Bow  could  she  reftxse  in 
view  of  fee  annual  apprehen- 
sion, destruction  and  cost  both 
to  security  and  lost  economic 
opportunity. 

V you  publish  this  letter, 
please  do  not  use  my  name 
and  address.  It  could  be 
dangerous. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


DECCA  Aitkenhead 

(Watching  the  parade, 
July  4)  quotes  a Protestant  as 
saying;  “If  they  come  into  our 
country  . ; . they  have  to  put 
up  with  our  traditions.”  My 
history  lessons  taught  me 


feat  Protestantism  came  into 
Ireland,  especially  Ulster, 
wife  fee  plantation  there  of 
Scottish  settlers  by  several 
English  rulers.  It  could  thus 
be  argued  that  it  is  fee  Protes- 
tants who  are  the  incomers. 

If  you  print  this  letter, 
please  withhold  my  name  and 
address.  I live  cm  the  fringe  of 
an  area  where  some  sectarian 
prejudice  remains.  I don't 
want  a brick  through  my  win- 
dow, or  worse. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


y^HILE  it  Is  true  that  fee 


IF  fee  nationalists  in  Belfast 
had  any  sense  they  would 
ignore  the  loyalist  parades 
which  most  people  in  Britain 
and  elsewhere  consider  to  be 
childish  anyway. 

They  look  like  overgrown 


schoolboys  marching  along  in 
their  bowler  hats;  this  is  fee 
sort  of  thing  we  did  in  our 
infants  school  It  really  is 
time  that  all  people  In  North- 
ern Ireland  started  looking 
forward  instead  of  harking 
back  300  years. 

Name  and  address  supplied.  . 


EW  Labour,  same  old 
iUlster. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


According  to  the  Labour 
Party  manifesto,  young 
unemployed  people  who  re- 
fuse an  offer  of  work  or  train- 
ing will  not  have  the  option  of 
'life  on  fhlt  benefit”.  We  now 
learn  from  fee  Education  Sec- 
retary that  such  people  will 
lose  all  their  benefit  (Welfare 
to  work  sets  tough  terms, 
July  4). 

A high  proportion  of  young, 
unemployed  people  do  not 
participate  in  mainstream 
politics,  do  not  vote,  and  have 
little  confidence  in  the  hon- 
our and  integrity  of  the  poli- 
tic class.  Can  Mr  Blunkett 
really  blame  them? 

I Morgan. 

26  May  Crescent. 

Lincoln  NL1  LLP. 


Off  the  planet 


CLEARLY  fee  Mars  path- 
finder should  have  been 
equipped  with  something  to 
puncture  fee  airbags  obstruct- 
ing its  path  (Mars  probe  lands 
safely,  July  5).  A horseshoe 
natl  perhaps? 

Jock  RHalL 
1 The  Avenue,  Hadleigh, 
Benfleet,  Essex  SS7  2DJ. 


ATTEMPTS  to  liken  the 
/^Chancellor’s  treatment  of 
advance  corporation  tax  to 
Robert  Maxwell's  raid  on  fee 
Mirror  pension  fund  are  risi- 
ble (Letters,  July  4).  Max- 
well's actions  amounted  to 
theft  from  his  own  employees 
by  someone  in  a position  of 
trust  The  Chancellor  has  not 
“taken"  one  penny  from  exist- 
ing pension  hinds.  He  has 
removed  a tax  concession 
from  future  growth  in  the 
funds,  which  will  grow  less 
rapidly  than  the  very  high 
rates  of  the  recent  past 
Jonathan  Pincus. 

18  Irwin  Gardens. 

London  NW10  3AS. 


IF  Neil  Hamilton  had  realty 
taken  all  that  money,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  afford 
his  [Conservative]  Party  mem- 
bership foes  (Hamilton;  Vm 
not  in  party,  July  5).  This  is 
clearly  proof  of  his  innocence, 
and  you  owe  him  an  apology. 
Tom  Freeman. 

23  Hope  Street 
Cambridge  CBl  3NA. 


-called  gay  main- 
stream is  very  excluding  of — 
among  others  — older  men 
and  women,  people  who  don’t 
overtly  dress  or  behave  in  a 
gay  way,  and  those  without 
much  money,  it  is  still  unwise 
to  abandon  the  search  for  a 
gay  community  (On  the  gay 
and  narrow,  G2,  July  3). 

Equality  about  the  age  of 
consent  is  hardly  fee  issue  for 
many  gay  people.  They  are 
still  struggling  to  escape  prej- 
udice, fear  and  hostility,  and 
discrimination  in  their  work- 
ing and  social  lives.  For  them 

— and  for  all  those  many 
other  lesbians  and  gay  men  in 
London,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, etc,  where  gay  vil- 
lages bloom  but  exclude  them 

— fee  in-yer-fece  boldness  of 
Gay  Pride,  and  the  once-a- 
year  chance  to  observe  that 
it’s  OK  to  be  gay,  is  a crucial 
date  in  fee  calender. 

Don't  let's  drop  it  because  a 
few  sour  critics  can’t  discern 
a gay  community,  don't  like 
the  scene  as  it  is,  and  are  get- 
ting a little  bitter  as  they  ap- 
proach their  late  thirties. 
They’ll  get  over  it  and,  at  50- 
plus,  they  too  will  want  to  see 
Pride  go  on  and  on. 

Tony  Newton. 

134  Brownlow  Road, 

London  Nil  2BP. 


ISN’T  fee  assumption  that 
there  is  a universal  mono- 
lithic gay  (or  gay  and  lesbian) 
culture  itself  a sort  of  homo- 
phobia, an  ignoring  of  the  di- 
versity of  groups  of  people 
who  are  lesbian  or  gay?  The 
gay  culture  is  seen  as  exclu- 
sionary and  ghettoised  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  seen  as  the 
gay  culture;  it  is  given  a privi- 
leged positon  by  the  media 
which  I suspect  the  majority 
of  gay  men  and  lesbians 
would  not  accord  it. 

Caroline  Natzler. 

24  Cliffview  Road, 

London  SE13  7DD. 


DAVID  Robinson  (Queer- 
ing fee  pitch.  Review,  July 
4)  quotes  fee  line  Dirk  Bo- 
garde speaks  in  the  film  Vic- 
tim about  why  he  has  given  a 
young  man  a lift  In  his  car 
"Because  I wanted  him." 

I was  in  that  film  and 
remember  well  Dirk's  com- 
ment when  we  were  watching 
rushes;  “Well  they’ll  send  me 
up  for  feat  In  Scunthorpe”. 
We  mosnt  forget  what  gay 
men  had  to  endure  in  those 
days  quite  apart  from  prison 
sentences  — the  blackmail 
and  extortion. 

Alan  MacNaughton. 

Flat  19,  Arundel  Court, 
Arundel  Gardens, 

London  W112LP. 


A Country  Diary 


Pot  plot 


PLEASE  can  we  let  Prince 
Charles  marry  who  he 
wants  (Queen  Camilla  goes 
courting,  July  5),  dismantle 
our  anachronistic  royal  fam- 
ily, and  find  wmothing  more 
interesting  to  talk  about? 
John  Morrison. 

5 Brunswick  Street, 

Hebden  Bridge, 

W Yorks  HX  7 6AJ. 


"THE  vote  by  fee  BMA  for 
1 cannabis  products  to  be 
made  legally  available'  for 
medical  use  (Cannabis  treat- 
ment urged  by  doctors,  July 
3)  coincided  wife  the  publica- 
tion of  two  studies  In  fee  pres- 
tigious Journal  Science,  from 
research  in  the  US,  Spain  and 


Italy,  which  suggests  that  the 
effects  of  marijuana  acts  in 
the  same  areas  of  the  brain, 
and  in  the  same  way.  as  more 
potent  drugs,  to  keep  users 
coming  back  for  more. 

I hate  to  think  that  pot  is 
that  sinister. 

(Prof)  John  GPamavelas. 
Professor  of  Neuro-anatomy. 
University  College, 

London  WC1E  BBT. 


Hospitalised 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address 


YOUR  article  on  public  fi- 
nance 1nirtirHvr*G  in  the 
NHS  refers  to  the  South  Man- 
chester scheme  as  a “new  hos- 
pital” (£L3bn  private  finance 
for  NHS  hospitals,  July  4). 
This  is  not  a new  hospital  but 
an  add-on  wing  at  one  hospital 
resulting  in  the  closure  of  the 
whole  of  Withington  HospitaL 


This  was  opposed  before  the 
election  by  all  sections  of  fee 
community,  including  our 
MP,  Keith  Bradley,  because  of 
fee  cut  in  foe  number  of  beds. 
Like  other  PFI  schemes,  tt  will 
cost  the  NHS  a great  deal 
more  money  in  fee  long  term. 
Frances  Kelly. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Unison, 

S M Chester  Hospitals  Branch. 
Withington  Hospital 
Manchester  M20  2LR. 


THE  NORTHERN  PENNINES: 
Strong  winds  and  driving 
rain,  with  thick  cloud  down  to 
LOOOft,  forced  us  to  abandon 
fee  collection  of  a duster  of 
two-thousanders  to  fee  north 
of  Hartslde  summit.  So  we 
drove  down  to  Alston,  then 
south-east  across  lofty  moors 
into  Teesdale  for  a look  at 
High  Force,  which  would 
surely  be  in  tremendous  spate. 
Spotting  a road  sign,  we 
turned  down  a narrow  strip  of 
tarmac  and  eventually  found 
ourselves  at  Cow  Green  reser- 
voir almost  hidden  among 
lonely,  sprawling  fells.  The 
reservoir  is  more  than  two 
miles  long  but,  with  waves 
and  flying  spray,  and  the  for 
shores  hidden  in  cloud,  it 
looked  much  bigger.  We 
thought  it  a curious  tourist 
attraction  in  such  a remote 
landscape  with  special  ways 
for  wheel-chairs,  viewpoints 
and  explanatory  leaflets.  But 
there  was  nobody  else  about, 
j we  saw  nothing  of  the  remark- 
able birdlife  of  the  area,  no- 
tably wildfowl  and  waders, 
and  it  was  far  too  stormy  to 
seek  out  the  renowned  plant- 


life.  Many  years  ago,  when  I 
used  to  go  skiing  on  Great 
Dun  Fell  most  winter  week- 
ends, we  looked  east  one  fine 
day  and  were  staggered  to  see 
a great  sheet  of  water  where 
none  had  been  before.  In  the 
dear  winter  air  it  only  seemed 
a mile  or  two  away  — on  the 
map  it’s  five  miles  — and  we 
found  out  they  were  making  a 
reservoir  called  Cow  Green  to 
slake  the  thirst  or  distant  Tee- 
side.  As  is  often  the  way  with 
water  boards  and  politicians, 
they  had  chosen  just  the 
wrong  place  — an  area  of 
Immense  botanical  impor- 
tance — but,  following  a 
national  outcry,  volunteers 
rallied  round  and  dug  up  thou- 
sands of  the  rare  plants, 
replanting  them  out  of  range 
or  the  rising  waters.  I must 
return  on  a better  day  to  see 
the  mountain  flowers  and  the 
birdlife,  for  this  was  my  first 
dose-up  view  of  the  reservoir. 
And  High  Force,  despite  the 
fee,  was  well  worth  seeing 
again  in  really  awe-inspiring 
spate  — more  impressive  than 
I had  ever  seen  it. 

A HARRY  GRIFFIN 


How  to  put  our  people  in  the  frame  for  work 


Roy  Hattersley 


A PRINT  of  Ford  Mad- 
dox Brown’s  Work 
hangs  above  my  desk 
in  Derbyshire.  The 
magnificent  original  belong 
to  Manchester’s  Whitworth 
Gallery  and  it  was  from  there, 
more  than  30  years  ago,  that  I 
bought  my  copy  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  tribute  to  the 
greatest  of  all  Victorian 
virtues. 

In  fee  foreground  of  fee  pic- 
ture there  are  19  figures  — In- 
cluding one  baby  and  three 
dogs,  but  not  counting  a 
shovel-bolding  hand  which 
protrudes  from  a hole  In  fee 
road.  On  fee  right,  John  Rus- 
kin  and  Thomas  Carlyle  — 
representing  intellectual  and 
artistic  labour  — watch  the 
pTiyqirai  exertions  which  dom- 
inate fee  picture.  A harassed 
young  woman  wife  two  chil- 
dren is  there  to  confirm  that 
motherhood  is  work  as  weH 
Next  to  my  print  — for  no 


reasons  except  my  obsession 
wife  Work  — is  a cartoon 
which  Peter  Clarke  drew  fbr 
this  paper  almost  a year  ago. 
In  his  pen  and  ink  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Ford  Maddox 
Brown  masterpiece,  Raskin 
and  Carlyle  have  been 
replaced  with  John  Major  and 
Michael  Heseltine. 

I suspect  that  Mr  Clarke 
now  wishes  that  he  had  kept 
his  pre-Raphaelite  powder 
dry.  His  drawing  should 
have  been  published  last 
week  wife  Gordon  Brown 
and  David  Blunkett  replac- 
ing the  thoughtful  figures  on 
fee  right.  For  fee  Budget  and 
fee  painting  have  a common 
theme.  I would  gladly  buy  an 
updated  version  — provided 
that  the  urchin  and  the  dog 
beneath  the  wheelbarrow 
are  turned  into  Buster  and 
me. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the 
right  of  Chancellor  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  appear  on  such 
a drawing  should  read  the 
slightly  contradictory  rubrics 
with  which  Ford  Maddox 
Brown  surrounded  his  alle- 
gory. “Neither  did  we  eat  any 
man’s  bread  for  nought  but 


we  wrought  wife  labour  and 
travail  by  night  and  day  ... 
Seest  thou  a man  diligent  in 
his  business?  He  shall  stand 
before  Icings  ...  I must  work 
whilst  it  is  day:  for  night  com- 
eth  when  no  man  can  work.” 
More  apposite  still  is  fee 
moral  message  below  the  pic- 
ture. “In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shall  thou  eat  bread.” 

Begin  that  stern  injunction 
with  fee  adverb  only,  and  it  is 
a description  c£  workfare.  One 
Brown  proclaimed  the  nobil- 
ity of  work,  the  other  insisted 
cm  its  necessity.  The  two  ideas 

are  closely  related. 

The  Budget  was  built 
around  two  complementary 
contexts  — fee  Government’s 
obligation  to  ensure  that  jobs 
are  available,  and  fee  individ- 
ual's duty  to  accept  that  any 
kind  of  employment  is  better 
than  every  sort  of  idleness. 
The  first  half  of  feat  equation 
was.  for  more  than  30  post-war 
years,  a political  cliche.  The 
second  required  a great  intel- 
lectual leap — though  whether 
it  was  forward  or  backward.  I 
am  not  sure. 

In  fee  years  Of  foil  employ- 
ment, we  knew  that  every  able 


bodied  man  wanted  a Job.  In 
the  decades  of  Idleness  which 
followed  we  believed  that 
there  was  a shortage  of  work 
not  workers.  To  my  genera- 
tion, fee  idea  feat  some  young 
men  and  women  have  to  be 
forced  into  jobs  is  profoundly 
shocking.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  to  be  true. 

If  a moral  judgment  is  im- 
plied by  feat  observation,  it 
concerns  society  as  a whole 
not  unfortunate  individuals 
within  it.  The  men  and 
women  described  by  news- 
papers as  “workshy"  are  vic- 
tims not  villains-  There  are, 
this  month,  thousands  of 
school-leavers  whose  whole 
lives  have  been  spent  in  work- 
less families,  in  the  early 
years  of  unemployment,  their 
fathers  would  certainly  have- 
preferred  a wage  to  the  dote 
and  some,  of  them  stubbornly 
retain  the  hope  of  earning 


they  teD.  their  sons  and 
tars  of  the  dignity  feat  comes 
wife  labour,  they  ate  not 
allowed  to  practice  what  they 
preach.  _■  ; 

It  is  not  the  work  ethic,  but 
fee  work  ethos,'  which  their 


children  lack.  Hanging  about 
is  fee  only  life  they  know. 
Stem  measures  — draconian, 
whether  David  Blunkett  will 
admit  it  or  not  — are  neces- 
sary to  break  the  habit  of  their 
lifetime.  To  my  surprise,  I find 
myself  supporting  what  I 
regard  as  a cure  rather  than  a 
punishment.  Ford  Maddox 
Brown  would  have 

understood. 

Most  of  the  figures  in  his 
painting  are  manual  la- 
bourers. A young  navvy, 
with  a face  like  Dante  Ga- 
briel Rossetti,  digs  the  hole 
in  the  road.  A hod-carrier 
brings  bricks,  a builder  sifts 
sand  and  a craftsman  hovers 
wife  his  box  of  tools  ready  to 
perform  his  superior  task. 
They  are  fee  nobility  of  work 
personified.  The  young  wom- 
an with  the  baby  on  her  arm 
and  a child  clutching  her 
skirts  is  not  so  obviously  an 
admirable  figure.  Her  hair  is 
unkempt  and  her  dress  not 
properly  buttoned  at  the 
hack:  TO  me,  she  looks  like  a 
lone  parent  — a 13th  century 
equivalent  of  the  tabloid 
travesty  who  is  supposed  to 
become  pregarmt  in  order  to 


jump  to  the  front  of  the  coun- 
cil-house queue. 

FOr  fee  sake  of  those  two 
children,  I would  like  to  see 
her  find  a job  — partly  be- 
cause they  need  fee  extra 
money,  but  mostly  because 
fehy  should  not  be  born  and 
toed  in  a household  which 
thinks  of  welfare  as  fee  only 
way  to  live.  But  providing  her 
wife  gamful  employment  and 
making  her  capable  of  retain- 
JS?  itf  to  take  time. 

Meanwhile  she,  and  those  two 

chfldfen-  have  to 
live.  Right  now  they  are  — as 

Brown  s time  — existing  well 

befow  fee  poverty  line. 

Part  of  fee  workfare  oack- 

be1?roper  for 
fee  families  who  cannot  take 
fe«Mdiate  advantage  of  fee 
dPPorfenities.  I know 
that  someone  would  have  to 
pay  for  it  But,  in  the  back- 
Sround  of  Work,  two  shadowy 

toe  world  labours.  Thev  are 
otoouriy  too  prosperous  to 
sweat  before  they  eat  They 
°ogbt  to  pay  higher  taxes  to 
h^pay  for  other  peoples’ 
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Cambodia  Diary 


Nick  CummShg^Bruce 


ThkRJs  will  be  a Ions 
queue  outside  the 
door  when  DrKa  Sun- 
banners  clinic  in  Phnom. 
Penh’s  old  Russian  hospi- 
tal next  reopens  for  busi- 
ness. Mondays  are  his  busi- 
est day,  but  the  fighting 
raging  in  Phnom  Penh 
(which  may  shut  off  access) 
guarantees  there  will  be 
more  souls  than  ever  seek- 
ing help.  His  clinic  offers 
mental  care  to  a nation 
half-demented  by  decades 
of  war,  Pol  Pot’s  genoddal 
rule,  and  even  more  war. 

The  conflict  is  crazy, 
Cambodians  sigh,  the  con- 
frontation between  its  rul- 
ing parties  is  insane  and 
similar  adjectives  are 
tossed  around  about  the 
country’s  political  leaders. 
"Bun  Sen,  crazy,  "a  taxi- 
driver  says  mockingly  of 
Cambodia’s  second  prime 
minister,  whose  quest  for 
power  has  sent  troops  and 
tanks  against  forces  loyal 
to  his  nominally -senior 
co-Prime  Minister,  Prince 
Norodom  Ran  arlddh. 

. Rumours  suggest  that  be- 
neath the  cool  surface  of 
-Cambodia's  most  able  poli- 
tician lurks  a worrying 
strain  of  acute  paranoia. 
But  the  patients  who  flock 
daily  to  Dr  Sunbaunat  and 
his  small  team  leave  no 
doubt  that  even  If  that  is 
true.be  would  be  partofa 
broad  congregation.  In  a 
country  engrossed  Just 
with  physical  survival, 
study  of  mental  health  is  in 
its  latency.  But  resear- 
chers In  this  field  are  star- 
tled by  what  they  are  find- 
ing. “At  least  60  per  cent  of 
people  have  mental  prob- 
lems,” says  Kann  Kail, 
Cambodian  deputy  direc- 
tor of  Zpser,  a Dutch  aid 
agency’s  community  men- 
tal health  programme. 

For  many,  these  surface 
In  headaches,  back  pains, 
dtest  pains,  extreme  fa- 
tigue — debilitating  physi- 
cal ailments  that  have  no 
organic  basis  but  are  the 
result  of  depression,  stress 
and  trauma. 

Cambodia’s  experiences 
in  recent  decades  mean 
these  are  so  widely  shared 
that  doctors  say  the  abnor- 
mal responses  they  pro- 
duce are  accepted  among 
Cambodians  as  normal.  Ag- 
gression is  Miwnnnnplnfp[ 
so  is  domestic  violence, 
withdrawal  and  deep  suspi- 
cion of  others. 

nils  generality  of  trau- 
matic experience  has  also 
camouflaged  the  numbers 
of  those  who  are  suffering 
more  acute  psychosis,  as 
found  by  agencies  like  Xpser 
as  they  travel  through  vil- 
lages. Among  them  was  a 
55-year-old  woman  who 
test  her  husband  and  entire 
finally  in  a week  during  the 
Pol  Pot  regime  and  was  sav- 
agely punished  herself  by 
Khmer  Rouge  village 
bosses  for  killing  a pig  in  a 
desperate  bid  to  supple- 
ment her  rations.  They  tied 
her  toa  tree  fora  week,  beat 
Iter  unconscious  and  held  a 
knife  to  her  throat  demand* 
lag  confession. 

The  sight  of  a pig,  of 
people  dressed  like  the 
Khmer  Rouge  in  blaCk,  of 
someone  carrying  a knife, 
can  reduce  hertoastateof 
abject  terror.  The  sight  of  a 
large  tree  can  bring  on  pal- 
pitations and  violence  on 
television  leaves  her  trem- 
bling uncontrollably. 

Researchers  can  only 
guess  at  the  number  of 
cases  such  a6  hers;  Pol  Pot’s 
. rule  caused  the  deaths  of 
two  million  people,  dose  to 
a quarter  of  the  population. 

Many  people  think  a trial 
of  Pol  Pot  and  bey  hench- 
men could  prove  an  enor- 
mous relief,  a catharsis 
that  would  help  Cambodi- 
ans finally  to  turn  their 
back  on  the  collective 
nightmare  that  still  haunts 
their  sleep. 

; . But  doctors  like  Stin- 
baunat  grapple  with  a more 
complex  reality — there  are 
victims  of  brutal  experi- 
ence under  regimes  that 
preceded  and  followed  Pol 
Pot's,  Like  the  50-year-old 
woman  who,  as  a 15-year- 
old,  was  exposed  to  the 

bombings  of  Cambodia  by 
American  and  other  air- 
craft. When  she  revisits  the 
scene  of  these  experiences, 

she  breaks  oat  sweating. 

suffers  blurred  vision  and 
stehtmareB.  Or  the  48-year- 
old  woman  whose  husband 
was  killed  seven  years  ago 
while  working  their  land 
and  has  since  suffered 


ttghe,  unable  to  go  out  of 
her  house  or  work. 

4iWhat  we  find  is  that  _ 
there  pre  layer*  Of - 
trauma,**  says  a foreign 
doctor  working  In  Cambo- 
dia.4^ been  going  on  for 
somany  years  and  it's  still 
going  on  now.  Ifs  not  fin- 
ished yet.” 

{ GST  tT  , ■ Jw  MiwgSSEy 
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Yes,  but  which  kind 
of  democracy  rules? 


ientary 


Ml 


Preston 


WE  spent  most  of  last 
week  hymning  its 
wonders,  a pre- 
cious jewel  tossed 
Irresolutely  into  the  China 
Sea.  But  when  — going  about 
our  business  this  week  — will 
we  mention  it  again?  m talk- 
ing about  democracy.  Where, 
Hugo  Young  once  memorably 
inquired,  is  the  Big  Idea?  At 
last,  he  has  an  answer.  The 
Big  Idea  is  alive  and  young 
and  living  on  a-  small  island 
in  the  middle  of  Stockholm. 

The  Institute  for  Democ- 
racy and  Electoral  Assistance 
has  really  only  been  going  for 
a year,  but  it  already  has  13 
countries — from  India  to  Bel- 
gium — in  membership:  amt 
many  more  should  start  queu- 
ing at  its  door.  We  talk,  glibly, 
you  see,  about  the  triumph  of 
democracy.  But  we  barely 
pause  to  analyse  the  phenom- 
enon beyond  our  own  back 
gates.  Idea  fills  a giant  hole  of 
knowledge  and  expertise. 

If  you’re  an  African  or 
eastern  European  country 
finally  getting  your  demo- 
cratic act  together,  they'll 
help  yon  build  a system  that 
suits.  And  rather  too  many 


of  their  lessons  carry  mes- 
sages closer  to  home. 

Does  voter  participation, 
for  example,  matter?  If  it 
does,  then  Britain  has  noth- 
ing much  to  be  proud  a£  Con- 1 
struct  a global  league  table  of ! 
turnout  since  1945  and  the  UK  I 
limps,  along  in  46th  spot  | 
(America  — ■ since  you  ask  — 
is  130th,  and  sliding).  Take  1 
western  Europe  in  the  1990s  | 
and  UK  turnout  puts  us  14  out , 
of  25.  But,  there  again,  the  ab- 1 
solute  flat  bottom  of  the  I 
league  — 17  points  adrift  — Is 
Switzerland;  only  38  per  rent 
of  Swiss  seem  to  bother  to 
vote  these  days. 

The  assembled  electoral 
consultants  at  the  Idea  Forum 
these  past  few  days  kept  apol- 
ogising for  the  dense  detail  of 
their  evolving  social  science. 
They  were  afraid  that  so 
many  mechanisms,  such  sta- 
tistics, might,  dampen  any 
flames  of  idealism.  But  I 
couldn’t  understand  their  dif- 
fidence. The  discipline  may 
be  academic  but  its  thrust  is 
massively  relevant 

Democracy  travels  in  many 
forms  and  guises.  The  form 
isn’t  a shrugging  Irrelevance. 
It  shapes  and  determines 
what  happens.  The  tailor- 
made  South  African  PR  sys- 
tem of  1994  gave  the  ANC 
62.-65  of  the  popular  vote.  One 
year  before,  first  past  the  post 
In  next  door  Lesotho  gave  the 
Basotho  Congress  Party  75 
per  cent  of  the  vote  and  every 
single  seat  in  the  Assembly 
no  opposition  at  alL 

Block  votes  (where  yon 
have  as  many  votes  as  there 


are  candidates  to  be  elected  in 

ranl'HTnambftr  itiTmtjtniencigff) 

can  be  even  more  ferocious  in 
their  consequences  — or  sat- 
isfactory, as  Lee  Kwan  Yew, 
sitting  atop  endless  Singapore 
success,  might  say.  The  two 
round  system,  as  developed  in 
France,  depresses  turnout 
and,  exported  to  old  French 
colonies,  produces  terrible  or- 
ganisational problems.  Mali 
only  managed  to  get  21  per 
cent  of  its  voters  out  last  time. 

If.  with  some  fascination, 
you  examine  the  new  Idea 
maps  and  handbook  of  elec- 
toral systems  around  the 
world,  you  find  these  old  colo- 
nial legacies  eerily  reflected. 
From  Africa  to  America  and 
India,  the  British  left  first 
past  the  post  though  whether 
Its  recipients  should  be  grate- 
ful is  a more  headbanging 
Question.  Would  anybody, 
thinking  clearly,  have  wished 
the  simplistic  Westminster 
model  on  the  infinite  com- 
plexity of  India?  Like  the 
Spanish  and  the  French,  we 
merely  took  a thoughtless 
package  off  the  shelf  and  let 
the  colonies  get  on  with  it 

The  ever-arching  point 
looks  simple  enough.  The 
electoral  system  you  choose 
needs  to  be  picked  with  out- 
comes in  mind.  First  decide 
what  kind  of  country  you  are, 
what  kind  of  freedom  you 
wish  to  cement,  then  go  shop- 
ping. South  African  PR  will 
meticulously  reflect  the  nu- 
ances of  a complicated  tribal 
structure  with  uncanny  accu- 
racy. British  FPTP  will  pro- 
vide a strong  governing  party 


and  a strong  opposition,  but 
few  ahadines  beyond  that 

And  so,  inevitably,  home. 
For  we  are  not  bystanders.  If 
political  promises  mean  any- 
thing. we  have  a spot  on  the 
centre  stage  sometime  In  the 
next  four  years.  Mr  fflntr  bag 
pledged  the  possibility  of 
change  through  referendum: 
Captain  Ashdown  wm  he  bit- 
terly disappointed  if  that 
promise  slips. 

Yet  the  debate  itself  has 
barely  begun.  Does  “fair”  rep- 
resentation matter?  When  the 
New  Zealand  Social  Credit 
Party,  16  years  ago,  won  21 
per  cent  of  the  vote  and  2 per 
cent  of  the  seats,  that  set  the' 
baE  of  total  system  reform 
rolling.  Do  we  care  about 
“wasted"  votes,  those  crosses 
lavished  irrelevantly  on  par- 
ties in  their  heartlands?  What 
about  the  gerrymandering  of 
political  boundaries  that  goea 
with  first  past  the  post,  or  its 


We  know  that 
electoral  systems 
mould  the  nature 
of  politics.  Yet 
Europe  is  a 
chaos  of  systems 


tendency  to  produce  regional 
oligarchies  for  one  party, 
leaving  the  rest  vestigial? 

If  these  thin Liberal 

Democrat  or  SNP  things  — 
count,  then  change  is  coming. 
But  you  can’t  have  them  with- 
out profound  consequences, 
Including  a narrowing  of 
party  definition.  Instead  of 
broad,  inclusive  parties,  you 
get  sections  and  factions.  The 
whole  nature  of  politics,  its 
pace,  its  rhythms,  its  assump- 
tions, shifts.  But  how  far  and 
how  fast  depends  on  the  sys- 
tem you  pick:  and  here,  sit- 
ting In  Europe 
such  crucial  choices,  it  seems 

dotty  to  ihiwlr  nf  rarr 

change  in  laolafion. 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Revenge  at  last 
for  all  those 
fragrant  wives 


New  Europeans 

The  left  in  western  Europe  hasn’t  held  so  much  governmental 
power  since  the  1 940s.  But  it  isn’t  quite  the  left  as  we  used  know 
it  The  right  has  changed,  too.  And,  Martin  Jacques  argues, 
our  new  volatile  politics  means  they  will  never  be  the  same  again 

T»»  must  Kg  the  were  elected  In  Germany  and  power.  These  were  efffectively  ^saiM  fe  tree  m Britain. 

5^.  SSssfni  Labour  in  Britain,  but  in  Italy  dissolved;  foe  right  can  no  Historically,  the  Conserra- 
S^CC^^Rurfv  and  France  the  left  never  longer  assume  that  it  is  the  fives  have  always  been  the 
jjjjf  even  sSffcd  power.  And  we  natural  governing  party  in  natural  party  of  government, 

P®®*  have  witnessed  western  Europe.  The  events  with  Labour  only  occasion- 

history.  Three  of  s™  ^_no  JSST oraandition  ally  in  office.  The  Conserve 


THIS  must  be  the 
most  successful  mo- 
ment in  the  Euro- 
pean left’s  postwar 
history.  Three  of 
western  Europe’s  four  largest 
countries  now  have  Ieftwlng 
governments.  The  Labour 
Party  afihteved  its  greatest 
victory  ever  In  the  May  wee* 
Eton-  Prance  now  has  a left- 

wing  government  (Socialists, 

with  Communists  and 
Greens)  cohabiting  with  a 
richtwing  president.  And  the 
Italian  left,  led  by  the  former 
communists,  the'  PD S,  have 
been  In  office  for  over  a year- 
The  only  comparable  period 
was  Immediately  after  foe 
second  world  war,  when  the 
left  briefly  shared  power  in 
France  and  Italy,  before  they 
were  elected  with  the  cold 
war,  and  Labour  governed 
Britain-  Not  even  the  radical 
196QS  produced  such  a situa- 
tion: foe  Social  Democrats 


were  elected  in  Germany  and 
Labour  in  Britain,  but  in  Italy 
and  Frame  the  left  never 
even  sniffed  power.  And  we 
still  may  not  have  witnessed 
foe  left's  high-water  mark. 
Given  the  present  mood,  the 
left  might  just  win  the  elec- 
tions in  Germany  in  1998. 

What  makes  the  present 
success  more  extraordinary 
Is  that  it  defies  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  after  1989  and 
the  collapse  of  communism, 
which  was  that  the  right 
would  be  the  beneficiary- 
That  may  have  been  foe  case, 
but  In  the  longer  run  foe 
evidence  , points  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

The  collapse  of  communism 
undermined  a traditional  fear 
of  foe  left.  More  Importantly, 
It  helped  to  erode  the  lines  of 
division,  between  right  ana 
left.  The  forces  that  nan 
helped  keep  the  left  out  of 
power  also  kept  the  right  in 


power.  These  were  effectively 
dissolved;  the  right  can  no, 
longer  ftwme  that  it  is  the  <. 
natural  governing  party  in ! 
western  Europe.  The  events  | 
of  1989  were  a precondition  j 
for  foe  recent  wave  of  vie- ; 
tones  fry  foe  left  j 

This  is  most  obvious  in ; 
Italy,  where  the  collapse  of 
communism  did  far  more  | 
HaraagA  fo  fiie  right  than  the 
left.  It  led  to  foe  disintegra- 
tion of  the  governing  party, 
foe  Christian  Democrats,  and 
a continuing  crisis  Of  the 
right.  Meanwhile  the  left  — 
foe  former  communists — not 
only  survived  1989,  but 
achieved  power  for  the  first 

time  since  the  1940s.  The  left 

assumed  the  mantle  of  the 
Christian  Democrats,  in  that 
a very  important  segment  of 
the  old  governing  elite  associ- 
ated itself  with  foe  new  ad- 
ministration. A fond  amen tai 
realignment  taken  place. 


The  same  is  tree  in  Britain. 
Historically,  the  Conserva- 
tives have  always  been  the 
natural  party  of  government, 
with  Labour  only  occasion- 
ally in  office.  The  Conserva- 
tives always  eqjoyed  a special 
relationship  with  sources  of 
power  in  British  society:  busi- 
ness, the  media,  the  Church. 
This  began  to  erode  in  the 
1980s  as  Margaret  Thatcher 
transformed  it  from  being  a 
relatively  pragmatic,  one- 
nation,  establishment  institu- 
tion into  a more  Ideological 
party,  partisan  rather  than 
consensual.  Tony  Blair  has 
taken  this  realignment  fur- 
ther by  recruiting  business  to 
support  his  New  Labour  pro- 
ject Hie  has  tried  to  position 
the  party  as  the  new  centre, 
foe  new  eafa>Mi«hm>»wtu  boast- 
ing that  New  Labour  Is  now 
the  one-nation  party. 

Blair  is  the  most  significant 
figure  on  foe  European  left 


Consider  monetary  union. 
We  know  that  — for  better  or 
worse— it  is  an  intrinsically 
political  project  We  know 
(from  Idea)  that  electoral  sys- 
tems mould  the  nature  of  poli- 
tics. Yet  Europe  Is  a chaos  of 
ey^pma-  Britain  alone  has 
FPTP.  France  alone  Confess 
ybu  include  Moldova,  the 
Ukraine  and  Macedonia) 
dings  to  two  rounds.  Ireland, 
in  unsplendld  isolation. 


vote.  Germany  and  Italy  are 
mfgBd  member  proportional 
The  rest  are  PR  systems  of 
varying  arcaneness. 

We  .sometimes  talk  as 
tfryngh  Britain  had  one  elec- 
toral method  and  the  rest  of 

Europe  another.  That  Is  cate- 
gorically not  foe  case.  Our  en- 
tire cffqtinent  is  a dissonant 
shambles  which  produces  dif- 
ferent .parties,  and  combina- 
tions of  parties,  working  to  bi- 
zarrely  different  agendas. 
They’re  all  democratic.  They 
do  not,  however,  remotely  fit 
together.  Even  France  and 
Germany  didn't  fit 

The  compulsive  th^g  about 
htea  is  that  It  forces  you  to 
at  such  a tangle  of  loose 
ends.  Ever  closer  political 
union?  Hardly.  We  haven’t 
even  begun  to  take  that  on 
board  for  the  national,  pariia- 
mente  which  run  our  lives  and 

deal  at  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters. Where  there  is  pressure 
for  change,  it  comes  on  the 
wings  of  Ashdown  from  inside 
a TiaHnmal  parliament  — not 
fVnm  any  supranational  im- 
pulse. Yet  to  start  thinking  the 
supranational  and  work  down- 
wards is  to  glimpse  the  current 
Impossibility  of  getting  such  a 

rynnTiiti<«n  together 

WDl  it  ever  be  possible?  Sys- 
tems — see  New  Zealand  — do 
change.  But  there  are  so  many 
political  losers  from  upheaval 
that  the  thought  of  concerted  : 
European  reform  seems 
remote,  sting  on  ludicrous.  It 
Is,  isolated  on  an  island  in  i 
Stockholm,  one  more  reason 
for  subterranean  doubt  about 
the  entire  European  project 
For  make  no  mistake:  the  big- 
gest Idea  is  very  big  indeed. 


Not  since  the  1960s  has  the 
British  left  caused  such 
waves  in  Europe  and  this  far 
exceeds  then.  His  Impact  is 
far  more  fundamental  than 
his  attractive  image,  his  ap- 
peal as  a new  young  leader. 
Blair’s  novelty  lies  in  his  will- 
ingness to  move  on,  to  break 
new  ground  for  foe  left,  by 
raiding  rightwing  territory 
and  language.  Others  have 
dbne  it  before,  but  never  so 
explicitly  and  so  audaciously. 


BLAIR’S  inspiration 
has  little  to  do  with 
the  European  left 
The  biggest  influ- 
ence on.  his  think- 
tag  fa  Margaret  Thatcher.  He 
haB  accepted  most  of  her  leg- 
acy — privatisation,  trade 
ration  reform,  the  enhanced 
role  of  the  market,  the  new 
individualism  — as  common 
sfense  and  presented  New 
Labour  as  the  party  best 
equipped  to  carry  forward  the 
new  era.  So  in  the  EU,  his 
efconamic  arguments  (empha- 
sising the  importance  of 
labour  flexibility  and  global- 
isation) are  almost  indistin- 
guishable from  thore  of  the 


Blair’s  other  major  influ- 
ence is  President  Clinton,  the 
flrst  left-of-centre  leader  to 
borrow  the  rhetoric  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Nbw  Right  Clinton 
accepted  that  the  left  needed 
to  reinvent  itself  and  used  the 
term  New  Democrat 

As  yet  there  Is  no  other 
European  figure  like  Blair. 

The  nearest  are  probably  the 
leaders  of  the  Italian  FDS  hut 
they  come  from  a very  differ- 
ent tradition.  The  leaders  of 
the  French  and  German 
Socialists  Btng  from  a different 
hymn  sheet.  In  neither 
country  has  the  neo-liberalism 
which  transformed  Britain 
had  the  same  influence.  Kohl 
and  Chirac  could  never  be 
described  as  Tbatcherite,  so 
the  ipft  in  their  countries  is 
riWnrant  New  Labour  here 
has  broadly  accepted  the  That- 
cherite  agenda,  but  this  Is  not 
the  case,  in  Germany  and 
France.  Lionel  Jospin,  the 
new  French  prime  minister, 
stiH  believes  in  state  interven- 
tion in  Job  creation. 

In  the  late  1940s  — as  late  as 
the  1970s  — the  scale  of  vic- 
tory we  have  recently  wit- 
nessed would  have  evoked 
enormous  hope  on  the  left  and 
fear  and  loathing  On  right, 
that  is  no  longer  true.  And 
the  reason  is  quite  simple. 
Left  and  right  are  not  what 
they  were,  the  distinction  no 
longer ’.so  easy  to  make,  the 
wall  between  the  two  reduced 
to  rubble.  This  has  reduced 
the  stakes.  The  shared  agenda 
is  that  much  greater. 

The  result  is  that  European 
politics  are  now  more  contin- 
gent, loyalties  less  enduring, 
foe  situation  more  volatile. 
Just  four  years  ago,  the 
French  Socialists  were  virtu- 
ally wiped  out  in  the  parlia- 
mentary elections.  In  the  elec- 
tions this  summer  they  have 
been  returned  to  office.  The 
sane  could  happen  anywhere. 
ft  is  likely  that  Blair  will  win 
ih*  next  election  in  Britain, 
but  it  is  not  inevitable;  much 
w£Q  depend  on  how  long  it 
f-alw*  the  Conservatives  to  get 
their  act  together. 

The  recent  success  at  foe 
European  left  is  not  some  bfe- 
' tori  cal  octrfAmtj  but  foe  result 

of  much  deeper  changes  tafoe 

nature  of  society  and  politics. 
We  have  moved  into  a new  era 
with  a different  kind  of  left 
amt  right,  j»nri!  much  greater 
volatility-  And  If  Europe  falls 
to  co me  to  terms  with  low 
growth,  high  tmemptoytnent 
nwrt  stagnation,  then  we  can 
expect  even  bigger  changes  In 
the  fixture. 


Ros  Coward 


SIR  Terence  Conran’s 
divorce  may  turn  out  to 
be  a milestone.  The 
award  to  his  ex-wife,  Caro- 
line, of  a record  £10  million 
does  not  simply  open  the 
floodgates  for  women  to  take 
rich  husbands  to  foe  Cleaners. 
It  marks  the  end  of  a dismal 
period  in  which  public  fig- 
ures treated  their  wives  as 
props  in  displays  of  male 
power. 

Conran  claimed  that  his 
wife  had  only  given  “active 
home  support1’  and  had  not 
made  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  his  fortune.  Dismiss- 
ing this,  Mr  Justice  Wilson 
concluded:  “It  can  be  difficult 
for  a man  with  a healthy  ego, 
who  has  achieved  a vertigi- 
nous success,  to  look  down 
and  discern  a contribution 
other  than  his  own.” 

It’s  remarkable  to  hear  a 
judge  using  such  playfully 
ironic  words  about  the  pom- 
posities of  a certain  kind  of 
man  and  bis  arrogance 
towards  women.  It  is  equally 
remarkable  that  he  awarded 
Caroline  Conran  more  than 
she  had  asked  for.  Money 
speaks  louder  than  words  in 
law.  so  a clear  message  has 
been  sent  the  days  of  the 
pinstriped  patriarchy  may 
finally  be  numbered. 

Conran's  divorce  couldn't 
have  come  at  a worse  time  for 
him.  The  political  sleaze  epi- 
sodes did  not  just  expose  foe 
greed  and  corruption  of  the 
1980s.  They  also  increased 
consciousness  about  foe  con- 
tempt in  which  many  patri- 
archs hold  the  women  in  their 
lives.  This  is  the  dlstastefhl 
male  behaviour  practised  by 
foe  British  ruling  classes 
where  uptight,  rigidly  formal 
men  view  wires  as  adjuncts, 
good  for  gracious  home-mak- 
ing and  raising  families,  but 
to  he  used  and  dispensed  with 
at  wilL 

Such  sexual  mores  should 
bare  died  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Profhmo  scandal  and  foe 
emergence  of  feminism.  But 
extraordinarily.  1980s  Conser- 
vatism revived  it  as  a politi- 
cal style,  aping  the  old  aris- 
tocracy. In  a corrupt  modern 
variant,  sexual  promiscuity 
went  hand  in  hand  with  con- 
ventional home  lives.  Doubt- 
less Prince  Charles,  pompous  i 

and  stiff  in  public,  using  his 
wife  for  bis  image  while 
ruminating  on  foe  joys  of 
being  his  mistress's  Tampax, 
was  a great  example. 

If  one  image  sticks  in  foe 
mind  of  the  Tory  years,  it  is 
“the  disgraced  cabinet  minis- 
ter" making  a photocell  with 
hia  wife  clutching  hjg  hand 
David  Mellor  lined  his  family 
up  after  his  public  exposure, 
as  did  Tim  Yeo  and  that  Idza- 


Even 


rus  of  politics,  Cecil  Parkin- 
son.  The  apotheosis  was  Jef- 
frey Archer’s  libel  case  where 
his  main  asset  was  the  ex- 
treme “fragrance”  of  his  wife. 

A wife's  loyalty  is  more  rel- 
evant for  sexual  allegations. 
Yet  the  same  principle  applies 
to  political  misdemeanours. 
The  devotion  of  a good  wom- 
an is  held  to  prove  a man’s 
moral  worth,  both  to  the 
world  and  to  himself.  Such  a 
reference  is  still  strongly  ad- 
visable for  a politician,  as 
both  William  Hague  and  Gor- 
don Brown  have  realised. 

Jonathan  Altken's  defend- 
ers Ignored  the  corruption  of 
his  business  dealings,  not  just 
because  of  their  complica- 
tions, but  because  his  family 
supported  him  in  the  face  of 
all  insinuations.  Such  sup- 
porters finally  deserted  him 
when  it  became  dear  he  was 
making  his  wife  and  daughter 
pexjure  themselves. 

Until  then  several  right- 
wing  papers  continued  to  run 
stories  about  his  charming 
wife,  his  lovely  children,  col- 
luding ta  his  use  of  family  as 
talisman  of  his  truth  and  in- 
tegrity. Only  when  his  wife 
appeared  to  reach  the  end  of 
her  tether  did  it  became  obvi- 
ous be  had  no  other  defence. 
Even  then,  the  Mail  on  Sun- 
day valiantly  found  another 
woman  to  defend  him.  This 
time,  Aitken's  mother  de- 
nounced his  wife  for  having 
got  him  into  all  this  trouble. 

NEIL  Hamilton  used  his 
wife’s  loyalty  as  a sign 
of  his  honesty,  al- 
though “use”  might  be  the 
wrong  term,  given  Christine 
Hamilton's  personality.  In 
time-honoured  fashion  she 
appeared  by  his  side,  affirm- 
ing her  devotion  as  evidence 
of  his  honesty.  But  this 
turned  into  a pastiche  of  out- 
dated patriarchy.  Her  media 
prominence  rendered  him  the 
ultimate  stuffed  suit,  with  her 
foe  garrulous  affidavit  of  his 
integrity. 

We  are  constantly  told  that 
people’s  sexual  and  domestic 
arrangements  reveal  nothing 
about  their  Integrity  in  other 
areas  of  life.  But  when  there 
are  more  egalitarian  options, 
the  man  who  blatantly  uses 
women  as  pawns  or  demeans 
their  contributions  to  his  life 
may  have  more  general  delu- 
sions of  grandeur. 

Wilson’s  judgment  ta  foe 
Conran  case  shows  how  far 
this  realisation  has  spread. 
His  justification  that  Caroline 
Conran  was  “a  beautiful,  cre- 
ative, energetic  and  Instinc- 
tively stylish  woman”  who 
had  played  a vital  part  in  Sir 
Terrace’s  success  was  no  rep- 
etition of  the  “fragrant  wife” 
defence.  It  is  a shrewd  assess- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the 
Conran  product:  style  itself. 
The  settlement  acknowledges 
that  this  style  was  signifi- 
cantly Caroline's  creation  as 
well  as  Terence’s. 

Could  it  be  that  Lolicia  Ait- 
ken,  and  all  those  other  Tory 
wives  wbo  heroically  mar- 
keted their  husbands'  politi- 
cal styles,  now  have  a useful 
legal  precedent  for  any  future 
divorce  settlements? 
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Professor  Leonard  Strang 


Taking  care  of 


the  children 


Leonard  strang, 
who  has  died  aged 
72,  was  an  Important 
figure  in  British  and 
European  paediat- 
rics for  more  than  three  de- 
cades. His  hallmark  was  to 
understand  the  essential 
relationship  between  science 
and  clinical  service,  if  chil- 
dren and  their  families  were 
to  benefit  frilly  from  medical 
care.  This  was  coupled  with 
an  ability  to  enthuse  younger 
collaborators,  many  of  whom 
now  fill  important  positions 
in  child  health  and  develop- 
mental physiology  across  the 
world. 

The  formative  influence  In 
Leonard's  early  life  was  J C 
Spence,  the  Newcastle 
pioneer  of  the  inter-war  years 
who  opened  the  way  for  moth- 
ers to  care  for  their  sick  chil- 
dren in  his  famous  Babies 
Hospital.  Spence  also  devised 
a survey  of  child  upbringing 
and  health,  involving  1,000 
families,  the  forerunner  of 
much  subsequent  work  on  the 
interaction  between  social 
factors  and  disease. 

This  example  of  how  the 
mixture  of  science  and  hu- 
manity applied  to  the  com- 
mon problems  of  health  be- 
came central  to  Strang's 
vision  when,  following  his 
brother  and  sister  into  medi- 
cine, he  qualified  and  worked 
with  Spence  and  his  group  of 
young  doctors.  The  influence 
was  perhaps  the  greater  be- 
cause Strang  had  been 
Spence's  patient  when,  at  the 
age  of  10  (in  preantibiotic 
days),  he  permanently  lost  the 
free  use  of  his  legs  from  septi- 
caemia following  mastoiditis. 
Recurrent  surgery  left  him 
with  a profound  understand- 
ing of  both  sides  of  the  doc- 
tor/ patient  divide. 

Nevertheless,  such  was  the 
power  of  Leonard's  personal- 
ity that  his  closer  colleagues 
forgot  his  disability  com- 
pletely. It  was  only,  for  exam- 
ple, when  he  would  produce 
one  of  his  sticks  to  provide 


visiting  lecturers  with  a 
pointer  to  their  slides,  that 
the  cost  of  gallant  triumph 
over  adversity  would  be 
noted.  As  one  patient  later 
put  It:  “He  was  such  a person 
that  you  didn’t  forget  his 
sticks,  rather  it  seemed  the 
normal  way  to  walk.” 

It  was  during  clinical  post- 
graduate training  in  paediat- 
rics at  Newcastle  .that 
Strang's  research  talent 
began  to  emerge.  He  applied 
the  new  tools  in  respiratory 
physiology  to  the  study  of 
childhood  asthma.  In  so  doing 
it  became  apparent  to  him 
that  the  scientific  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  then  departments 
of  child  health  (even  the  (me 
at  Newcastle)  was  inadequate 
to  sustain  the  depth  of  study 
he  wished  to  pursue. 

He  moved  to  Boston  and 
began  to  study  breathing  in 
early  life,  particularly  how 
the  lung  adapted  to  the  onset 
of  breathing  immediately 
after  birth.  This  led  to  a vigor- 
ous disagreement  between 
him  and  Geoffrey  Dawes  from 
Oxford  on  whether  it  was  oxy- 
gen or  carbon  dioxide  that  led 
to  the  important  increase  in 
blood  flow  through  the  lung 
after  birth,  essential  to  post- 
natal life.  Dawes  invited  the 
young  Strang,  who  had  then 
returned  to  the  Hammer- 
smith Hospital,  London,  to 
visit  Oxford  and  put  their 
mutual  ideas  to  the  test. 
Strang’s  views  were  substan- 
tially vindicated. 

In  1983  he  went  to  Universi- 
ty College  Hospital  as  reader, 
and  was  soon  promoted  to 
occupy  the  first  chair  in  pae- 
diatrics at  a London  under- 
graduate medical  school.  He 
promptly  established  a 
research  group  which  contin- 
ued to  elucidate  the  process  of 
change  in  the  lungs  at  birth 
with  increasing  precision  and 
clarity  over  the  next  30  years. 
The  lung,  for  from  being  a 
passive  bag  awaiting  the 
onset  of  work  at  the  time  of 
birth,  is  a fluid-filled  entity. 


The  secretion  of  its  Quid 
helps  to  form  the  organ  dur- 
ing gestation.  Subsequently, 
under  endocrine  control,  the 
fluid  is  absorbed  during  and 
Immediately  after  birth  to 
allow  the  baby  to  live  outside 
its  mother. 

Elegant  methods  to  study 
the  process  at  all  levels  of 
complexity,  from  the  mole- 
cule to  fiie  whole  animal, 

. were  developed  in  Strang's 
i laboratory.  The  field  was 
summarised  and  its  implica- 
tions teased  out  in  his  classic 
book  on  Neonatal  Respiration. 

1 Several  groups  worldwide 
continue  to  unravel  the  mo- 
lecular and  Minirai  implica- 
tions of  these  findings  which 
are  central  to  the  process  of 
birth. 

Over  the  same  period,  Leon- 
ard recruited  a number  of 
colleagues  who  were  to  make 
a major  impact  Among  these, 
Osmond  Reynolds,  also  a 
returnee  from  foe  US,  devel- 
oped the  use  of  ventilators  in 
the  newborn  intensive  unit. 

: then  a brand  new  idea  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


WITH  Leonard's 
leadership  and 
support,  UCH 
became,  under 
Reynolds,  a 
dominant  force  in  British 
and,  in  many  respects,  world 
neonatal  care.  Strang  was 
convinced,  however,  that 
long-term  follow-up  of  the 
babies  was  essential  and 
many  of  the  most  important 
publications  in  this  area  have 
also  come  from  UCH.  These 
have  underpinned  subse- 
quent techniques  to  help  pro- 
tect the  brain  In  the  newborn 
baby  in  order  to  prevent  cere- 
bral palsy  and  other 
handicaps. 

Many  other  areas  of  impor- 
tant work  were  pursued  in 
Leonard’s  department  includ- 
ing nutrition  in  the  newborn 
and  blood  diseases  such  as 
thalassaemia.  He  always  sup- 
ported his  junior  colleagues 


and.  when  results  fell  short  of 
their  expectations,  his  phrase 
that  "research  is  a tender 
flower”,  with  its  implication 
that  even  modest  success  was 
to  be  applauded,  reassured 
many. 

At  the  bedside  be  was  a 
superb  clinician  and  teacher; 
attentive,  thoughtful,  caring 
and  thorough,  he  made  him- 
self available  by  day  or  night. 
We  always  turned  to  him  with 
difficult  problems,  whether 
clinical  conundrums  or 
parents  we  could  not  reas- 
sure. All  or  his  juniors  were 
supported  at  times  of  stress  or 
difficulty.  He  was  a truly 
rounded  doctor's  doctor. 

Honours  and  official  duties 
naturally  came  his  way.  As 
Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  and  sec- 
retary of  its  paediatric  com- 
mittee. he  was  responsible  for 
foe  introduction  for  foe  first 
time  of  a paediatric  member- 
ship examination;  a very  im- 
portant innovation  at  its 
time,  which  Improved 
recruitment  to  the  subject 

He  was  President  of  the 
Neonatal  Society  and  was 
elected  an  honorary  fellow  of 
the  British  Paediatric  Associ- 
ation. He  was  awarded  foe 
association's  highest  honour, 
the  James  Spence  Medal  par- 
ticularly apposite  both  to  him 
and.  posthumously,  to 
Spence.  He  was  well  known  in 
the  US  for  his  contributions 
to  foetal  physiology  and  in 
Europe  was  one  of  the  of 
founding  fathers  of  the  club 
which  later  evolved  into  the 
European  Society  for  Paediat- 
ric Research. 

A passionate  Francophile, 
he  found  time,  while  a profes- 
sor in  London,  to  have  regu- 
lar French  lessons.  As  a 
result  of  his  friendship  with 
Alex  Minkowski,  the 
renowned  French  neonatolo- 
gist  and  leftwing  activist  he 
spent  a year's  sabbatical  in 
Paris  which  fully  confirmed 
his  love  affair  with  that 
country.  His  first  wife,  Made- 


Heather  Child 


Decoration 
and  diplomacy 


Heather  child,  who 
has  died  aged  85.  was 
both  a successful  art- 
ist and  an  adminis- 
trator who  helped  guide  the 
modern  crafts  movement 
through  the  formative  years 
or  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

Her  early  interest  in  the  art 
of  the  book  was  evident  when, 
as  a child,  with  the  encour- 
agement of  her  parents,  she 
produced  illustrated  manu- 
scripts. At  17.  she  enrolled  at 
Chelsea  College  or  Art  to 
study  book  illustration, 
and  later  specialised  in 
calligraphy. 

After  leaving  college,  she 
was  elected  to  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  Society, 
and  became  a craft  member  of 
the  Society  of  Scribes  and 
Illuminators  (SSI).  Her  artis- 
tic career  was  interrupted  by 
wartime  service  with  the  Red 
Cross  Blood  Transfusion 
Unit. 

In  tbe  late  1940s,  she 
returned  to  London  where 
she  resumed  a life  as  a free- 
lance calligrapher  which  was 
to  last  for  more  than  40  years. 
She  had  already  produced  an 
illustrated  manuscript  book 
of  196  pages.  The  Wildflouxrs 
of  Ashley  Chase,  (1939)  for  Sir 
David  and  Lady  Milne-Wat- 
son.  on  whose  estate  she  had 
lived  and  worked,  and  in  1956 
she  provided  foe  245  line  il- 
lustrations for  the  Collins 
Pocket  Guide  to  Wild  Flowers: 


her  heraldic  skills  were  used 
when  she  designed  the  arms 
of  foe  City  Guilds  for  St 
Paul’s  Cathedral  for  foe  Festi- 
val of  Britain.  These  were 
later  used  in  John  Bromley's 
The  Armorial  Bearings  of  the 
Guilds  of  London  (1960)  and 
for  foe  shields  in  Guildhall. 
Her  love  of  cartography 
resulted  in  richly  illustrated 
maps,  including  the  Wessex 
of  Thomas  Hardy’s  novels  and 
the  Pilgrim  Route  from  Lon- 
don to  Canterbury. 

These  led  to  her  first  book. 


Decorative  Maps  (1956),  now  a 
collectors'  Item.  Many  other 
publications  followed,  includ- 
ing Heraldic  Design  (1965)  and 
three  editions  of  Calligraphy 
Today  which  gave  a compre- 
hensive account  of  foe  craft 
since  William  Morris. 

Her  impeccable  research 
gave  Child  foe  reputation  of 
being  the  most  reliable  au- 
thority. She  spent  many  years 
editing  the  papers  of  Edward 
Johnston,  leader  of  the  30fo- 
century  revival  of  calligra- 
phy. published  in  1971  as  For- 
mal Penmanship.  In  1986,  she 
produced  a second  volume  of 
Johnston’s  papers.  Lessons  In 
Formal  Writing. 

Prom  foe  early  1950s.  Child 
was  an  invaluable  committee 
member  of  many  craft  organi- 
sations. Having  held  various 
administrative  posts  within 
the  SSI.  in  1964  she  was  asked 
to  become  its  first  chairman 
and  to  unite  factions  within 
foe  society  at  a crucial  time  of 
internal  division.  Her  dlplo- 


r >v 


macy,  steadfastness  and  non- 
combative  approach  to  meet- 
ings led  foe  society  Into  a 

period  of  renewed  strength 
and  increased  membership. 

Her  wide  Interest  in  all 
crafts  made  her  an  ideal 
chairman  of  foe  British  Fed- 
eration of  Craft  Societies  and 
it  was  during  her  time  in  this 
role  that  she  was  awarded  an 
MBE  (1975).  She  also  advised 
the  Crafts  Advisory  Commit- 
tee (later  foe  Crafts  Council) 
and  was  one  of  the  first  trust- 
ees of  foe  Crafts  Study  Cen- 
tre, Bath,  to  which  she  do- 
nated a large  part  of  her 
collection  of  calligraphy. 

In  1977  she  returned  to 
Hampshire,  where  she  shared 
a house  with  her  friend,  Doro- 
thy Colies,  a portrait  painter. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
highly  productive 

partnership. 

They  provided  inspiration 
and  support  for  each  other’s 
work,  and  collaborated  on 
several  projects,  notably 
Christian  Symbols  (1971), 
much  of  which  had  been 
researched  while  travelling 
in  southern  Europe  and  foe 
Near  East 

Child  remained  an  enthusi- 
astic trustee  of  foe  Crafts 
Study  Centre,  and  became 
active  in  Southern  Arts.  She 
also  edited  a revised  version 
of  the  Calligraphers'  Hand- 
book. and  was  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  Calligraphy  and 
Lettering  Arts  Society. 

By  nature  modest  and  retir- 
ing, she  always  played  down 
the  Importance  and  Influence 
of  her  many  tasks  and  gave 
much  behind  foe  Scenes  help, 
advice  and  encouragement  to 
other  craftsmen. 


Heather  Coffins 


Drawn  to  illustrate ...  Heather  Child  was  also  an 
accomplished  calligrapher  and  cartographer 


Heather  Child,  calligrapher  and 
author,  bom  November  3,  1911; 
died  June  18. 1997 


Karl  Ridderbusch 


Warm  tones  on  the  bass  line 


KARL  Ridderbusch. 
who  has  died  aged  65. 
had  a typically  sono- 
rous, evenly  produced  Ger- 
man bass  voice.  Allied  to  a 
confident  delivery  and  his  ap- 
preciable presence  on  stage, 
he  became  one  of  the  leading 
interpreters  in  his  Fach 
throughout  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  particularly  noted  for 
his  performances  in  Wagner. 

His  career  at  Caveat  Gar- 
den began  impressively  with 
his  Fasolt,  Hundlng  and 
Hagen  in  the  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen  in  1971  and  continued 
with  a formidable  Konig 
Heinrich  in  Lohengrin. 

After  his  debut  at  foe  Bay- 
reuth Festival  as  Fasolt  in 
Das  Rheingold  and  Titurel  in 
Parsifal,  he  undertook  all  the 
major  bass  roles  In  Wagner 
there,  culminating  In  Hans 
Sachs  in  Die  Melsterslnger  in 
1975,  ih  which  his  warmth  of 
personality  made  him  a cob* 
blerpoet  of  distinction. 

He  also  appeared  regularly 


at  tbe  Vienna  State  Opera  and 
made  his  Metropolitan  debut 
in  New  York  as  Hunding  in 
Karajan's  Die  Walk&re  in 
1967. 

Born  at  Recklinghausen  in 

the  Rhineland.  Ridderbusch 
studied  at  nearby  Essen  be- 
fore making  his  debut  at 
Mfrnster  in  1961.  After  a 
period  at  the  opera  house  in 
Essen  (1963-65),  he  moved  to 
the  Deutsche  Oper  a»n  Rhein 
in  DQsseldorf,  which  there- 
after became  his  home,  oper- 
aficaily  speaking.  There  he 
established  himself  In  the 
roles  that  soon  took  him  to 
international  recognition. 

He  also  undertook  major 
bass  parts  in  Italian  opera 
and  made  an  Impressive  Bo- 
ris Godunov,  roles  that  he 
hardly  ever  sang  outside  his 
native  land,  and  was  recog- 
nised in  Germany  as  an  able 
comedian,  notably  as  Baron 
Ochs  in  Da-  Rossnkaaalier 
and  as  Dr  Bartolo  in  Le  Nazze 
di  Figaro. 


During  the  years  of  his 
prime.  Ridderbusch  was 
much  In  demand  in  the 
recording  studios,  most  no- 
tably in  recordings  conducted 
by  Karajan  who  cast  him  as 
Father  and  Hagen  in  his  Ring, 
as  Rocco  in  Fidelia,  as  Pogner 
in  Die  Meistersinger  and  King 
Mark  in  Tristan  und  Isolde. 
all  roles  in  which  be  created 
character  by  means  of  sound 
alone  and  through  his  expres- 
sive phrasing. 


HE  IS  also  memorable  as 
the  impresario  La 
Roche  in  Earl  Bdhm’s 
noted  recording  of  Capriccio, 
an  overweening  character 
whose  foibles  are  keenly  por- 
trayed by  Ridderbusch,  and 
in  the  title  role  of  Cornelius's 
The  Barber  of  Bagdad,  where 
his  comic  abilities  are  to  foe 
fore. 

All  are  sung  with  the 
rounded,  forthright  manner 
that  marie  him  famous.  His 
positive  qualities  were  also  in 


evidence  in  his  contributions 
to  many  choral  works,  among 
them  Beethoven’s  Missa  So- 
Uaraiis.  in  which  his  control 
on  the  bottom  Una  of  the  solo 
quartet  was  always, 
admirable. 

Ridderbusch  had  a warm, 
appealingly  firm  voice, 
throughout  all  its  registers. 
Tbe  feet  that  he  sang  such-a 
true  line,  in  roles  that  are 
sometimes  barked,  brought 
him  Into  favour  with  Karajan, 
who  always  preferred  musi- 
cal! ty  to  brawn  In  his  singers. 
Indeed  at  times  Rfdder- 
buseb’s  good  manners,  vo- 
cally speaking,  made  it  hard, 
to  believe  in  the  villains  he 
was  asked  to  portray. 

Off  stage  he  was  a jovial 
bon  viveur  and  a generous 
colleague-  He  was  twice 

married. 


Alan  Blytti 


Karl  Ridderbusch.  bass,  bom 
May  19, 1922;  died  June  21, 1997 


Arthur  Prysock 


FEW  enthusiasts  today 
know  much  about  the  bal- 
lad singers  of  rhythm  and 
blues  or  care  for  the  velvety, - 
rotund  delivery  that  mode 
Arthur  Prvsock,  who  has  died 
age  SB.  a hero  for  the  African. 

American  community. 

Bom  in  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina,  prysock  sung  in  a 
Conneticut  nighh^b  before, 
in  1944.  Joining  Buddy  John 
eon's  band.  The  handsome 
Prysock  wooed  female  fens 
with  hfe  deep,  caressing  tones 
and  thanks  to  him  like  They 
AU  Say  I'm  the  Bigger  Feel 
(1946>T»  remained  with  John- 
son until  1963. 

As  a solo  act  In  tbe  3950s 
and  1950s  he  recorded  roman- 
tic pop  ballads  like  l Didn't 
Sleep  a Wink  Last  Night.  The 
Very  Thought  of  You  and  It’s 
Too  Date  Baby.  7b o Late:  ' . 

-■ '.'La  1966  Prysock  recorded  an 
album  with  Count  Basle.  Dur- 
ing the  1970s  he  worked  with 
his  brother,  tenor  saxophon- 
ist Wilbert  "Red"  Prysock. 
and  had  an  unexpected  disco 
hit  with  When  Love  Was  Neio 
in  1978.  After  a decade  with- 
out much,  high-profile  work 
he  released  A Rockin'  Good 
Way  and  This  Guy's  In  Low 
With  You  in  the  mid-1980s. 

In  1990  be  appeared  with  his 
brother  at  the  Northsea  Jazz 
Festival  in  the  Hague.'  Since 
the  1960s  he  had  filled  annual 
bookings  in  Bermuda,  where 
he  had  lived  for  some  years. 


Tony  Rnull 


Arthur  Prysock,  singer,  bom  Jan- 
uary 2, 1829-;  died  June  2t,  1987,; 


Death  Notices 


clapi*.  Pyrchcuteraelii.  peacefully 
ham*  a)  July  2nd  m Jo  Lowig  wtto 


John  and  motor  ol  Zoo.  Ttiomaa  ana  to 
l*mm.  Furorml  sonde*  ol  Si  John  X Hemo- 


Stead.  Church  Row  on  JWjr  unh  at  200pm. 

cremation.  Rower*  wet- 


toUawad  by  private  cri 
com*  and  donaaona  to 


Thoughtful,  caring  and  thorough  _ Leonard  Strang,  leading  paediatrician 


leine,  who  died  prematurely, 
herself  contributed  an 
essential  element  to  foe  warm 
femily  atmosphere  so  charac- 
teristic of  Leonard’s  depart- 
ment By  her  he  had  four 
children  of  whom  he  was  in- 
tensely proud.  He  was  fortu- 
nate to  find  happiness  a 
second  time  with  Susan  and 
their  gvtpnripri  family  of  chil- 
dren and  stepchildren.  They 
retired  to  Volx  off  foe  Rhone 
VaJley,  where  former  col- 
leagues and  pupils  were  made 


welcome,  introduced  to  foe 
village  and  taken  to  eat  at 
Leonard's  favourite 
restaurants. 

His  retirement  was  marked 

by  an  jTvhwnattanal  seminar, 

held  at  the  home  of  Claude 
Bernard,  the  great  19th-cen- 
tury French  physiologist.  It 
was  attended  by  a galaxy  of 
world  leaders  in  foetal  physi- 
ology. At  its  formal  dinner, 
Leonard  commented  ■ that 
France  was.  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  world,  tbe 


most  civilised  one  in  which  to 
live.  Visits  to  his  home  made 
It  dear  tbaf  community,  and 
village  life  in  Volx  fully  con- 
firmed his  happy  earlier 
impression. 

He  was  a fine  doctor,  a fine 
scientist,  a firm  friend  and 
fine  human  being. 


_ tons  Cww.  All 

SMUirM  K>  kovsnon  A Sens.  181  Ham- 
tock  MB.  HmaWM  NWS  408.  TaUpItOlla 
0171  888-4321. 

DONOOHUE.  P**rt» M.P4  (CU  B.C. 
PSKsfttfr  on  Out  My  ear  at  Ms  noma, 
tortinad  by  «ta»  of  Holy  Motor  Church. 
Martin  rt  yean.  Dearly  loved  hut- 
MM  Di  Mary,  macti  loved  lather  ol  Cator- 
am  end  DavM.  Patricia  ana  Tom.  a pro- 
done  grandad  ot  Damian.  Gemma. 
Christopher.  Timothy  and  Clara  n Martin 
wttf  be  sadly  mtaaaJ  by  an  dm  latoy  and 


Hanoi.  A farmer  Hoaornaatar  ol  Havels, 
Hay  Prinwy  School  andlormar  Teachar  ol 
Bartow  Hal  and  St  KBeftoto.  Ardsrtek.  atao 


_ Treasurer  ol  MX  FA  Martin  win  Da 
recehwd  MUd  SI  Luka'a  R C.  Church.  Sat- 
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Robert  Boyd 


on  Monday  7th  Ally  at  7pm-  Requiem 
I arid  tie  cetemtad  on  TUaaday  fflti 
July  at  13  noon,  prior  to  interment  at  went- 
ley  Cemetery  AJIentpdrtee  pi« 
walla  Amaral  Service  Tm:  QK 


Leonard  Strang,  paediatrician, 
bom  May  13. 1925;  died  June  24. 
1997 


Birthdays 


shamt  Ahmed,  managing  di- 
rector, Joe  Bloggs,  35;  Pierre 
CariSa.  fashion  designer,  75; 
Lord  Carlisle,  former  Conser- 
vative minister,  68;  David 
Cope,  director,  UK  Centre  for 
EnviropmOit  and  Economic 
Development,  51;  Charles 
Dyer,  playwright  novelist  and 
actor,©;  Gretchen  Franklin. 


86;  Richard  Fries, 
Chid  Charity  CnmTntesinnpr, 
57;  Jeremy  Guscott,  rugby 
player,  32;  Michael  Howard, 
MP,  former  Conservative 
Home- Secretary,  sft  Prof  Itnn 
Husband,  mechanical  engi- 
neer, 61;  Tony.  JackUn,  golfer, 
5X  Glenys  Kinnock.  MEP,  53; 
Hamish  Madnnes.  moun- 
taineer. 67;  Sir  Christopher 
Mallaby,  ambassador  to 
France,  61;  Gian  Carlo  Me- 


notti,  composer,  86;  Alessan- 
dro Nannlni,  racing  driver. 
38;  BOX  Oddie,  actor  and  orni- 
thologist, 56;  Camilla  Parker 
Bowles,.  50; ,..  Suzanne - 
Romaine,’  Merton  - Prof'  of 
English  Language,  Oxford  TJhl- 
verstfcy,  46;  Sir  Steven  Road- 
man oh,  . historian  of  Byzan- 
tium, 94;  XUngo  Starr,  former 
Beatle.  57;  Alan  Walker, 
cricketer,  35;  Joe  Zawbnd, 
jazz  pianist,  65. 


j to  Latov 

Biei  738  1414. 
HOMY.  On  July  2nd  at  Tha  PrUcasa 
i Hoapttar.  Joyce.  beloved  v*tta  of  Tim. 
...„.jr  ol  Ruin  and  Tom  and  demoted 
nranflm— lor.  altar  a tong  battle  wiih  can- 
car  noma  wflb  tmmanaa  courage.  Funeral 
at  SL  Peter's  crunch.  Mount  Pm*  Ra 
Ealing  on  Thuradqy  IWt  July  at  12  noon 
Fanny  nowora  only.  Donaitona  to  to  ln«- 
eea  at  Quyt  ana  St.  Thomas  hospital, 
account  no.  CD00I  lor  cancer  research,  AH 
•nqoirlea  » W.  S.  Bond  Funeral  Director*, 
ig  Bond  St.  Haling  ws  SAP.  taiaphone  0181 
687  0422. 

REMOLD.  On  July  3rd  1997. 

Dome.  Hilda  Margaret  i 
beloved  wile  at  the  late  Nana,  dear  motor, 
giandrpotor  and  Wand.  Fuieml  end  oony 
utlBal aarvica'wM  beheld  at  St  Barnabas 
Church.  Heaton,  Bradford.  West  Yorkahlro 
on  Thursday  July  ion  at  ».45pm.  Crema- 
tion private.  Mend*  please  meet  M to 
Family  Bowers  only  pH— 11  by 


i 1987.  peacefully  at 
aged  87  years,  to 
g Harm,  dear  motor. 
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...  i AbooyfloW  Bradford  Society,  cro  The 
Secretory,  23  North  Park  Road.  Bradford, 
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Murdoch  row  splits  BSkyB 


Economics  Notebook 


Marate  Brawn 


WAR  broke  out  in 
the  troubled 
BSkyB  board- 
room  yesterday 
as  directors  of 
Britain's  dominant  pay  televi- 
sion operator  reacted  angrily 
to  comments  from  Rupert 
Murdoch  that  shares  in  the 
company  had  been  heavily 
overvalued. 

In  recent  weeks  shares  in 
BSkyB  have  fallen  from  almost 
£7  to  444p  and  yesterday  Mr 
Murdoch,  who  owns  40  per 
cent  of  the  company,  was 
quoted  in  an  unsigned  article 


in  the  Sunday  Times  as  res- 
ponding: ‘1  cannot  understand 
the  fuss.  BSkyB  was  grossly 
overpriced.*'  The  Sunday 
Times  is  owned  by  Mr  Mur- 
doch’s News  Corporation. 

His  remarks,  which  come 
just  as  a brand  new  manage- 
ment is  being  installed,  were 
described  by  one  director  as 
“unbelievable”.  Another  said: 
"}  have  never  seen  anything 
like  tt.  Why  is  he  tenting 
down  the  share  price?”  i 

Insiders  feel  he  is  preparing 
to  take  much  closer  control  of 
BSkyB,  the  most  successful 
by  far  of  his  global  ventures 
into  multichannel  satellite 
television.  They  wonder 


whether  he  may  be  trying  to 
persuade  minority  sharehold- 
ers, including  Granada  with 
10  per  cent— to  seal  out,  even 
though  they  have  resolutely 
refund  to  do  so  in  the  past 

It  coincides  with  an  unset- 
tling period.  The  company 
has  announced  the  resigna- 
tions of  chief  executive  Sam 
Chisholm,  who  crafted  Its 
spectacular  progress,  and  his 
deputy  David  Chance,  while 
Mr  Murdoch’s  28-year-old 
daughter,  Elisabeth,  has  ad- 
vanced In  the  company. 

BSkyB  may  also  be  facing 
problems  on  another  front 
British  Interactive  Broadcast- 
ing. the  controversial  part- 


nership between  BSkyB  and 
British  Telecom,  may  become 
bogged  down  and  even  out- 
lawed by  Europe’s  - competi- 
tion authorities. 

Don  Cruickshank,  director- 
general  of  the  telecommunica- 
tions watchdog,  Oftel,  said 
that  BIB  — one  of  whose  in- 
tentions is  to  subsidise  the  In- 
troduction of  set-top  boxes  for 
interactive  TV  — has  not ; 
received  a regulatory  clean 
MU  of  health. 

It  has  emerged  that  the  con- 
sortium only  recently  for- 
mally notified  Brussels’  com- 
petition directorate.  DG4,  of 
its  plans  which  will  need  an 
exemption  under  the  Treaty 


of  Rome  which  prohibits  anti- 
competitive agreements. 

Any  possible  setback  to  the 
launch  of  the  £265  million 
joint  venture  is  likely  to  upset 
further  BSkyB’s  share  price. 
At  issue  Is  how  BIB,  which 
will  have  a potential  monop- 
oly, plans  to  recover  the  sub- 
sidy which  will  make  de- 
coders and  electronic  pro- 
gramme guides  affordable. 
They  will  retail  at  about  £200 
when  the  real  cost  is  £400. 

This  could  take  the  form  of 
levies  on  service  providers, 
and  rival  broadcasters  and 
the  Office  of  F^air  Trading  will 
collate  evidence.  “This  is  a 
serious  hurdle,  not  to  be 


taken  for  granted,"  a competi- 
tion expert  said.  . 

BT  has  already  said  it 
would  like  to  float  the  com- 
pany on  the  stock  market  if  it 
succeeds  in  creating  the  dom- 
inant platform  for  digital  TV 
services,  although  this  will 
not  take  place  until  next 
spring  at  the  earliest 

BT  has  said  it  regards  the 
field  of  Interactive  services  as 
too  new  for  the  threat  of  a mo- 
nopoly position  to  pose  too 
great  a problem  and  Mr 
Cruickshank  has  admitted 
that  the  consortium  could  be 
“good  news  for  consumers". 


Lords  of  the  Net 
will  inherit  Earth 


Victor  Keegan 


02,  pays  lO 


Brown  presses 

forshopfloor 

Stakeholders 


— A: 


Keith  Harper 


A FUNDAMENTAL  In- 
quiry into  how  big  busi- 
ness can  introduce  de- 
mocracy into  the  workplace 
and  give  staff  the  chance  to 
influence  company  strategy 
has  been  ordered  by  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown. 

In  a move  designed  to  trans- 
form attitudes  in  the  office 
and  on  the  shop  floor,  Mr 
Brown  has  told  economic  de- 
partments that  he  wants  to 
use  new  management  tech- 
niques to  improve  companies’ 
performance. 

The  Chancellor  hopes  to 
avoid  conflict  in  the  work- 
place by  sidetracking  the 
unions.  As  well  as  rewarding 
employees  for  contributing  to 
company  prosperity,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  give  staff  vot- 
ing rights  attached  to  shares. 

A senior  ministerial  source 
said  yesterday:  “It  means  that 
people  would  be  encouraged 
to  take  a stake  in  the  long- 
term future  of  their  company, 
which  would  lead  to  a greater 
stability  in  industrial  rela- 
tions." 

One  of  the  trial  businesses 
could  be  British  Airways.  Al- 
though it  is  enmeshed  in  an 
embarrassing  confrontation 
with  sections  of  its  work . 
force,  its  chief  executive,  Bob  1 
AyHng,  is  keen  to  expand  cor- ; 
prtrate  governance  to  include  j 
employee  directors.  I 


Mr  Brown  has  asked  an 
inner  group  of  advisers  to  in- 
vestigate employee  share 
ownership  schemes,  which 
would  give  staff  an  immediate 
interest  in  the  long-term 
fixture  of  their  company. 

But  the  Government  would 
oppose  a return  to  old 
Labour’s  idea  of  a 50/50  repre- 
sentation of  unions  on  an  ad- 
visory board.  The  emphasis 
would  be  on  development  of 
"stakeholder  capitalism". 

However,  in  Britain  at  pres- 
ent, many  share  ownership 
schemes  are  just  aimed  at 
senior  executives,  and  in 
those  which  are  open  to  other 
staff,  the  proportion  of  em- 
ployee ownership  is  only 
about  5 per  cent. 

Mr  Brown's  inner  group 
has  been  asked  to  see  if  it  can 
simplify  the  structure  for 
passing  shares  on  to  the  work 
force.  Studies  in  the  United 
States  have  shown  that  em- 
ployee shareholding  and  par- 
ticipation result  in  more  jobs, 
productivity, ' sales  and 
profits. 

The  Government’s  aim  is  to 
make  employment  participa- 
tion an  important  part  of  its 
economic  strategy.  Mr  Brown 
has  privately  told  advisers 
that  he  would  like  to  see  a 
move  away  from  the  lack  of 
job  security  and  the  growth  of 
short-term  contracts,  which 
have  been  the  benchmark  of 
labour  relations  in  the  1980s 
and  1990s. 


Healthcare,  pensions, 
disability  payments  and 
a many  other  benefits 
ought  to  be  privatised  across 
Europe,  a cross-party  think- 
tank  suggests  today. 

Insurance  companies 
should  create  a "new  range  of 
products  that  could  privatise 
large  tracts  of  health  and  wel- 
fare provision”,  the  European 
Policy  Forum  says. 

So  great  are  the  financial 
strains  on  existing  welfare 
systems  that  fixture  genera- 
tions may  decide  to  "renege 
on  promises  made  by  previ- 
ous groups  of  voters  because 
they  may  become  unafford- 
able or  because  voters  have 
other  political  priorities”. 

To  head  off  this  conflict,  the 

report.  The  Insurance  Solu- 
tion, by  Philip  Booth  and 
Gerry  Dickinson,  says  gov- 
ernments should  privatise 


Formula  One 
team  gains 
a£2.7mfan 


private  enterprise,  according 
to  the  report. 

The  authors  say  their  pro- 
posals do  not  necessarily  en- 
tail the  end  of  wealth  redistri- 
bution: "These  problems 
Iwith  traditional  welfare 
states!  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  income  should  not  be 
redistributed  through  the  po- 
litical system." 


BRITAIN'S  pole  position 
in  Formula  One  engi- 
neering has  been  rein- 
forced by  the  completion  of 
a £2.7  million  wind  tunnel 
for  the  Jordan  motor-rac- 
ing team.  Testing'  in  the 


tunnel,  which  has  been 
built  near  the  team’s  Sil- 
verstone  base,  begins 
today. 

Aerodynamics  account 
for  80  per  cent  of  a Formula 
One  car’s  performance  and 


the  project  is  part  of  a 
£5  million  investment  pro- 
gramme announced  by  the 
team’s  owner,  Eddie  Jor- 
dan (pictured  in  the  wind 
tunnel). 

PHOTOGRAPH:  CHARLIE  BIBBY 


French  clear  Eurotunnel 


The  seeing  key. 
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Mark  Milner 

Daputy  Financial  Editor 

Eurotunnel  has  been 
cleared  by  a French  ju- 
dicial inquiry  of  any 
responsibility  for  the  fire 
which  badly  damaged  a sec- 
tion of  the  Channel  tunnel 
last  November,  according  to 
the  company's  chairman,  Pat- 
rick Ponsolie. 

Though  the  findings  have 
yet  to  be  made  public,  Mr  Pon- 
solie told  the  Europe  1 radio 
station  yesterday  that  the  in- 
quiry had  already  shown  Eur- 
otunnel’s installations  and 
systems  were  not  to  blame, 
‘neither  Eurotunnel  nor 


the  lorry  company  is  respon- 
sible,” he  said.  He  declined  to 
comment  on  whether  the  fire 
might  have  been  caused  by 
arson.  The  news  comes  at  the 
beginning  of  a crucial  week 
for  Eurotunnel  with  its  share- 
holders due  to  vote  on  Thurs- 
day on  a financial  package  to 
restructure  the  group's 
£9  billion  debt. 

The  deal,  which  also  has  to 
be  approved  by  Eurotunnel's 
bankers,  includes  a deht-for- 
equlty  swap  which  will 
sharply  reduce  the  700,000 
shareholders'  stake  in  the 
company.  Eurotunnel  has 
warned  that  if  shareholders 
vote  down  the  deal  the  com- 
pany wifi,  face  bankruptcy. 


Until  recently  it  looked  as  if 
the  plan  could  be  defeated  by 
shareholders,  but  a carrot-and- 
stlck  combination  of  a govern- 
mental extension  to  Eurotun- 
nel’s franchise  and  the  threat 
that  the  French  and  UK  au- 
thorities would  allow  the 
hanks  to  take  over  the  com- , 
pany  in  the  case  of  a “no”  vote, 
appears  to  have  increased  its 
chances  of  success. 

Mr  PonsoDe’s  main  concern 
now  appears  to  be  whether 
enough  shareholders  will 
vote  on  Thursday.  Those  rep- 
resenting at  least  25  per  cent 
of  the  shares  must  vote  for 
the  decision  to  count  or  yet 
another  meeting  will  have  to 
be  organised. 


Pru  added  to  list  of  reported  bidders  for  NatWest 


Dan  Atkinson 

NATWEST  yesterday 
refixsed  to  comment  on 
reports  linking  it  with  a poss- 
ible merger  with  the  insur- 
ance group  Prudential. 

The  troubled  banking 
group  has  been  rumoured 
either  to  have  been  in  talks 


with  or  been  stalked  by  as 
many  as  30  institutions  dur- 
ing the  past  is  months. 

"If  we  commented  on  every 
one  of  them  we  wouldn't  have 
got  very  far,’*  said  a NatWest 
spokesman.  „ 

NatWest  was  also  linked  at 
the  weekend  to  the  Halifax 
group,  which  was  Britain's 
biggest  building  society  until 


its  conversion  to  company 
status. 

The  bank’s  only  public 
reaction  to  the  .rumours  was  a 
request  For  the  Takeover 
Panel  to  ask  Barclays  Bank  to 
clarify  its  intentions.  The 
panel  rejected  the  request 

It  is  understood  there  have 
been  no  formal  talks  between 
NatWest  and  Barclays. 


News  in  brief 

Low  pay  knows 

no  boundaries 

There  is  no  North-South  div- 
ide in  levels  of  pay.  only 
severe  inequalities  within  dif- 
ferent regions,  new  research 
claims  today.  A study  by  the 
Low  Pay  Unit  finds  low-paid 
workers  all  over  Britain,  but 
with  women  In  all  areas  con- 
sistently earning  less  than 
men. 

The  findings  show  the  pro- 
portion of  low  paid,  full-time 
employees  in  foe  North,  For 
example,  range  from  13  per 
cent  in  Middlesbrough  to 
24  per  cent  in  Hartlepool.  In 
foe  South-west,  it  ranges  from 
8 per  cent  In  South  Glouces- 
tershire to  27  per  cent  in 
Cornwall 

50  mini  Waterstone’s 

Waterstone's,  foe  bookshop 
chain.  Is  to  open  a string  of 
smaller  stores  in  50  towns 
across  foe  country  to  comply 
ment  its  medium  and  large 
outlets,  owner  WH  Smith  said 
yesterday.  The  mini-branches 
wifi  measure  about  2#»  sq  ft. 
against  the  current  range  of 
4^00-10,000  sq  ft.  and  sites  wm 
include  Altrincham,  Bury  St 
Edmunds.  Cam  barley,  Ayr, 
Rugby,  Scarborough,  Truro 
and  YeoviL 


AN  IMPORTANT  an- 
nouncement was  made 
on  Budget  day  last  week 
that  will  greatly  influence  the 
way  tbe  world  economy 
evolves  in  future  years.  But  it 
wasn’t  In  the  Budget  It  was 
President  Bill  Clinton’s  sur- 
prise decision  to  seek  interna- 
tional agreement  to  make  tbe 
Internet  a global  duty-free 
zone. 

Tbe  man  who  so  recently 
failed  to  ifnpose  draconian 
anti-libertarian  controls  on 
the  Net  and  who  also  tried  to 
prevent  foe  export  of  secure 
encryption  codes  (which 
could  make  financial  transac- 
tions on  the  Internet  secure) 
has  had  a conversion  on  foe 
road  to  RAM-ascus. 

He  wants  to  encourage  tbe 
development  of  the  Internet 
as  a parallel  world  economy, 
with  internationally  agreed 
standards  for  levying  tax  but 
which  is  not  suffocated  by 
beggar-my-nelghbour  duty  in- 
creases. 

Mr  Clinton,  of  course,  has 
national-interest  motives.  He 
realises  that  the  Internet  — 
the  worldwide  network  of; 
computers  offering  instanta- ; 
neous  access  to  almost  any- ; 
thing  — Is  foe  hub  around  | 
which  the  information  tech- 1 
oology  revolution  revolves.  It ! 
is  likely  to  be  foe  biggest  j 
source  of  economic  growth 
and  foe  US  is  in  pole  position 
to  turn  it  into  its  own  digital < 
fiefdom.  I 

Among  numerous  other  ■ 
things,  the  Internet  is  an  elec- 
tronic trading  post  that  cuts 
out  the  middleman.  Cutting 
out  those  in  foe  middle  is  one 
of  foe  great  secrets  of  com- 
mercial success.  That’s  why 
Amazon,  the  Seattle-based  In- 
ternet bookseller,  which  takes 
orders  from  all  over  foe  world 
— turnover  $16  million  (£10 
million)  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  — can  claim  to  be  the 
world's  biggest  bookstore. 

Soon  it  will  be  common- 
place for  consumers  to  scour 
Net  sites  around  foe  world  for 
the  cheapest  price  of  “com- 
modity products",  from  cars 
to  airline  tickets,  before  tak- 
ing delivery  from  specialist 
global  firms.  The  country 
which  cuts  out  foe  middle- 
men quickest  will  get  foe 
lion’s  share  of  the  trade. 

NO  ONE  really  knows 
why  economies  perform 
differently,  though 
theorising  on  the  subject 
keeps  thousands  of  econo- 
mists employed.  We  have  a 
better  idea  of  what  stops  them 
growing  — like  an  over-val- 
ued exchange  rate  of  foe  kind 
that  afflicts  Britain  today 
(and  which  will  retard  our 
success  in  the  digital  revolu- 
tion unless  something  Is  done 
about  It). 

At  the  start  of  foe  1990s.  it 
was  widely  accepted  that 
economies  like  the  US,  the  UK 
and  Canada  were  spent 
forces,  and  the  official  statis- 
tics seemed  to  prove  it  All 


three  countries  recorded  a 
contraction  in  their  econo- 
mies in  1991  (while  Germany 
was  steaming  away  at  5 per 
cent)  following  low  or  nega- 
tive growth  the  previous 
year. 

Now  it  looks  very  different. 
The  US.  the  UK  and  Canada 
are  storming  ahead  while 
Germany,  France,  and  even 
Japan  appear  to  be  stalled. 

Why?  Doubtless,  this  is 
partly  explained  by  cyclical 
factors  and  deflationary 
forces  induced  by  the  dash  to 
qualify  for  Maastricht. 

But  there  is  another  reason. 
According  to  an  OECD  study, 
the  good  performance  of  these 
three  countries  coincides 
with  their  active  use  of  infor- 
mation technology. 

The  adoption  of  IT  isn't  a 
panacea  (ask  Japan)  but  when 
it  goes  side  by  side  with  aboli- 
tion of  hierarchical  struc- 
tures (getting  rid  of  the 
middleman  again)  then  it  can 
dramatically  speed  up  mana- 
gerial decisions.  According  to 
foe  OECD,  the  Instantaneous 
sharing  of  information  across 
different  tiers  of  an  organisa- 
tion compels  firms  to  move 
away  from  time-consuming 
consensus  towards  speedy 
top-down  judgments. 

A STUDY  in  Sweden 
showed  that  flexible 
firms  with  decentralised 
management  were  20  to  60  per 
cent  more  productive,  with 
less  staff  turnover.  The  in- 
creasingly short  life-span  of 
IT  products  requires  a swifter 
response  to  tbe  market. 

There  is  a high  correlation 
between  IT  and  foe  expansion 
of  foe  service  industries.  At 
the  national  level,  foe  OECD 
finds  that  deregulation  — as 
seen  in  telecommunications 
— leads  to  new  entrants  com- 
ing in  and,  pretty  soon  after 
that,  to  lower  prices.  And 
lower  prices  attract  more  cus- 
tomers. Which  is  why  foe 
countries  and  the  companies 
that  exploit  the  Internet  first 
will  inherit  foe  Earth. 

The  US  is  already  doing 
this  with  a vengeance.  Some 
economists  reckon  that  foe 
whole  of  the  increase  in  its 
gross  domestic  product  is 
related  to  foe  Internet  At 
present,  America  makes 
nearly  all  of  foe  software  and 
most  of  the  hardware  for  the 
digital  revolution,  and  domi- 
nates the  Internet 
President  Clinton  knows 
that  if  foe  Internet  becomes  a 
global  free-trade  area,  then 
America  could  clean  up. 

But  it  doesn’t  have  to.  The 
advantages  of  foe  Net  that  Mr 
Clinton  refers  to  — like  the 
ability  of  one  person  working 
from  home  to  have  direct  ac- 
cess to  a market  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  — is 
equally  open  to  people  living 
anywhere:  one  example  is  the 
much  quoted  black  pudding 
company  in  Yorkshire  which 
sells  around  the  world 
through  tbe  Internet. 

But  this  is  the  exception.  A 
Reuters  survey  found  that 
only  7 per  cent  of  British  com- 
panies did  business  over  the 
Net,  while  4 per  cent  used  it  to 
confirm  deals. 

This  must  change.  The  Gov- 
ernment plans  to  make 
schoolchildren  more  info-lit- 
erate. but  businesses  need  to 
be  more  aware  as  welL  Per- 
haps our  best  response  to  the 
digital  revolution  would  be  to 
turn  ourselves  back  into  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers. 


GEC  readied  for 
re-engineering 


This  week 


Mart  Milner 


GEC  is  expected  to  take 
the  wraps  off  a wide- 
ranging  operational 
review,  which  could  lead  to 
radical  restructuring  of  the 
engineering  and  defence  com- 
bine, when  it  reports  full -year 
figures  tomorrow. 

Analysts  believe  GEC  may 
sell  its  stake  in  foe  telecom- 
munications equipment 
maker  GPT  and  float  off  its 
holding  in  Anglo-French 
power  and  trains  group  GEC- 
Alsfoom.  That  would  leave 
GEC,  which  has  been  riven  by 
boardroom  difTerenc.es  in 
recent  months,  free  to  concen- 
trate on  building  up  its  de- 


fence electronics  business. 
Marconi,  where  British  Aero- 
space and  Italy's  Alenia  are 
tipped  as  possible  partners. 

Later  in  foe  week,  the  Bank 
or  England's  Monetary  Policy 
Committee  meets  to  discuss 
interest  rates.  The  City  is 
primed  for  a rise  In  bank  base 
rates  of  a full  point  over  the 
next  few  months  to  7.5  per 
cent,  with  some  analysts 
reckoning  rates  could  reach 
8 per  cent  Opinions  are  divid- 
ed, however,  about  whether 
foe  Bank  will  move  so  soon 
after  foe  Budget. 

This  morning,  shareholders 
In  foe  Woolwich  will  find  out 
how  big  their  windfalls  will 
be  when  its  shares  begin  trad- 
ing. They  are  expected  to 
change  hands  at  around  330p 
each,  although  some  analysts 
say  foe  price  could  be  higher. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.18 
Austria  20.24 
Belgium  58.36 
Canada  2.36 
Cyprus  0-845 
Denmark  11.02 
Finland  8.64 


France  9.68 
Germany  2.875 
Greece  459.00 
Hong  Kong  12.71 
India  60.22 
Ireland  1JJ7 
Israel  5 96 


Italy  2,523 
Malta  0.632 
Netherlands  322 
New  Zealand  2.41 
Norway  12.01 
Portugal  289.75 
Saudi  Arabia  622 


smgoponisG 
South  Africa  7.42 
Spain  241.50 
Sweden  12.78 
Swteertand  i4l 
Turkey  240.700 
USA  1.852 


Supplied  By  Natures)  Bank  lercftiOftip  Indian  rupee  and  Israeli  snateg. 
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^IdenvMo^^haneT^e  scored  the  second  h^^taryo^T^csj^  but  it  was  Warne  the  bowler  who  has  haunted  England  in  this  game.  Only  the  weathe^cMrt^fetailia  from  tevaOiiig  the  series  toOayPHoroQwPH:  chre  uwey 

England  v Australia:  third  Test,  fourth  day  ig.mffiaggil  i mm  a sin 


England  on  skid  row 


ansnMUte  Hrai  Brtngi  23S  («  r 
Muigb  t«tHMc0w4-7q. 


Mike  Selvey  sees  Steve  Waugh’s  second  century 
take  Australia  to  a position  to  level  the  series 


ORMAL  Ashes  ser- 1 tralian  second  innings  at  895  I tune  for,  on  10,  his  fierce  cut 


vice  was  resumed 
at  Old  TrafforcL  So 
completely  have 


for  eight  20  minutes  after  was  parried  by  Matthew  El- 


at least  seemed  as  though 
Australia  would  be  made  to 
work  hard  for  their  victory. 
■Riere  was  little  of  the  playing 
and  missing  of  the  first  in- 
nings from  Butcher  and, 
when  Atherton  swivelled  and 


RniMwtoiinilgtC  HTt-8).  • 

M A Wham  not  out ** 

ARCodMceM  EWteugltb Wtono  _ « 
DWHoaOoybMcGratti  — O 

Extna  fb4.  B>a.  r«J — • 


Gimme  an  S 
gimme  a W 


during  the  first  Innings  with  : 

a thirteenth-  Test  hundred. 

Although  that  effort  lasted  t**1  porw, — ai 

barely  3%  hoars  — rapid  by  f**8*"11**^  w-  -- 
tubs 

came  almost  stealthily,  as  if  i+-ar»-o;  bovwvb-s^m-v 
the  batsman  himself  was 


Matthew  Engel  on  the  two  brilliant  players 
who  give  Australia  the  winning  edge 


lunch.  132  had  been  added  in  liott  in  the  guHy,  the  spot  usu-  hooked  Gillespie  into  the  moving  his  total  along  an  the 


completely  have  37  overs.  Steve  Waugh  ally  occupied  by  Steve  Waugh 
Australia  taken  reached  his  second  century  of  who  generally  clings  on.  Even 
over  the  third  Test  that  any-  the  match,  Shane  Warne  the  so,  130  tor  five  on  a wearing 


crowd  for  six.  anything  — scorg^  whDe  no  one  was.  i'TG  BtoecL«^rbHa«itay  _ n 
even  a female  streaker  to  watcimig..  This  tune  he  chis-  -w  a Taylor  c Butptarb  h*«ii*y  — i 

nn  farifnnc  c+r»am  oTInr!  71  lit  IHTIR  With  Draema-  G S Btawot!  c Hwuln  b Ot* 1« 


B 


OTH  men  are  Ana-  to  have  done  it.  But  not  this 
trailans  with  the  one. 

inHiais  S W.  They  Waugh  joined  this  pan- 
have  been  the  two  theon with  a pair  of  innings 


one  tuning  in  to  television’s 
coverage  yesterday  might  Test  career  and  the  ninth-  fair  is  not  a promising  posi- 

have  been  forgiven  for  think-  wicket  pair  of  Paul  Reiffel  tion  from  which  to  start  the 

ing  Channel 5 was  re-running  and  Jason  Gillespie  had  last  day.- Now  it  is  about 

yet  more  old  footage.  knocked  about  the  remnants  pride. 


the  match,  Shane  Warne  the  so,  130  tor  five  on  a wearing  break  up  the  tedious  stream  died  nut  runs  wgh  pragma 
second  half-century  of  his  pitch  with  the  weather  set  of  male  versions  — seemed  tism  and  sheer  will-power. 


possible. 

However,  Atherton  played 
back  to  Gillespie  to  he  leg- 


For  five  hours,  he  had 


MEWtoebbEamant . ..  « 

S R Waugh  cSsawartb  Haad  ay 11* 

M G Bovm  c tuhenon  b Hauttay O 

tl  A Haaly  c Bulehar  b Croft  4T 


dominant  figures  of  the  Old  that  will  never  linger  In  the 
Trafford  Test,  with  the  memory  as  entertainment 


other  20  participants  left  But  single-handed,  while 
mtiflg  behind.  If  Australia  the  other  batsmen  floun- 
do  keep  the  Ashes,  they  will  dered,  he  re-established  the 
probably  be  the  main  arrangement  to  which  Eng* 
reasons;  vfrigfand  have  no  land  followers  have  had  to 
answer  to  either  of become  accustomed;  their 
They  : are  among  the  hand-  boot  on  our  chest, 
fill  of  truly  great  cricketers  For  once,  Warne’s  perfbr- 

on  the  planet  Other  than  mance  was  less  eye-catching 


yet  more  old  footage. 


Only  by  the  skin  of  their  of  the  attack  with  an  un- 
teeth did  the  England  bats-  beaten  stand  of  62. 


men  avoid  the  indignity  of 
being  bowled  out  In  less  than  ! 
two  sessions  to  lose  the  match  ! 
yesterday.  Instead  they  must 
resume  today  knowing  that 
nothing  should  prevent  Aus- , 
tralia  from  taking  the  Test 
and  squaring  the  series. 

Yesterday  was  a body-blow 


There  can  be  no  excuses  for  started  that  saw  Alec  Stewart 
the  capitulation,  with  bats-  beaten  by  Warne’s  flight  and 


It  left  England  requiring  men  the  architects  of  their  dip  and  bowled  through  not 
469  but,  given  that  no  Test  own  downfalls  as  much  as  so  much  the  gate  as  a barn 
side  have  ever  made  more  victims  of  the  Australian  door.  Nasser  Hussain  was 


wmced  his  way  trough  Sat- 

urday,  playing  with  no  hot-  prr*wb( notout **  probably  be  tne  main 

before  and  a sorry  procession  tom  hand  after  it  had  been  2 reasons;  England  have  no 

staStoat  raw  Alec  Stewart  smacked  by  a baft  from  Cad-  *"•**"»■  «*—■ J5  answer  to  either  of  toem. 

beaten  bv  Warne’s  flight  and  dick,  but  he  stai  managed  to  Towttore<*e.i»<w»> earn  They  : are  among  the  hand- 

dip  and  bowled  through  not  get  to  82,  consolidating  the  po-  asasamisam  fid  of  truly  gratCTicketers 

so  much  the  gate  as  a barn  sitixm  i^  he  had  *,.*,.*  aDMcGnBh.  ” 

door.  Nasser  Hussain  was  worked  so  hard  toestabbsh.  - 


to  win  on  this  bowling.  After  the  dampness  also  leg-before  to  Gillespie,  al- 


ground,  a more  realistic  am- 1 of  the  first  two  days  the  pitch  I though  he  might  have  had  I was  not  going  to  flag  away. 


This  was  one  century  he  I 33-4-104-4;  croftaft-ia-ios-veauian 


that,  they  have  very  little  1 yesterday.  He  took  only  two 


in  common. 


of  the  five  England  wickets. 


13-5-41-1:  CwUtck  Zl-O-tt-l. 


Off  the  field,  they  spend  [ the  batsmen  coold  not  hit 


bition  was  to  bat  through  the 
minimum  122  overs.  It  did 
not  go  well,  five  wickets  going 
for  84,  tour  of  than  for  11 


has  dried  out,  playing  more  } grounds  tor  complaint,  and 


consistently  as  a result 
And,  if  there  were  large 


Butcher’s  exuberance  got  the 
better  of  him.  McGrath  doing 


Singles  took  him.  from  97  to  99  

before  a dip  through  mid-  n_ 

wicket  brought  his  second  u a buk&vc  McGrath  bouMpt*.^.  as 


little  time  together-  Steve  him  and  he  failed  to  run 


Waugh  is  thought  to  have  ( through  them,  so  what 


to  the  hopes  of  those  who  saw  runs  in  five  overs  — to  Gilles 
the  one-day  triumphs  and  the  pie's  pace  and  Wame’s  twirl 


patches  of  rough  for  Warne  to  wonderfully  well  to  sprint  hundred.  He  keeps  j&«strtoi» 


win  at  Edgbastoa  as  p recur-  — before  John  Crawley’s  half- 
sors  to  a triumphal  England  century  and  another  exam- 


ple's pace  and  Wame’s  twirl  tributed  to  a single  wicket  In- 
— • before  John  Crawley’s  half-  stead  England  will  have  gone 


try  to  exploit,  then  none  con-  and  dive  at  long-leg  to  ding  company  now:  Bardsley,  Sut- 
trlbuted  to  a single  wicket  In-  on  to  a top-edged  hook.  cliffe,  Hammond,  Compton 

stead  will  have  gone  Even  Thorpe,  never  one  to  and  the  last  qf  them.  Moms, 

back  to  their  hotel  last  night  sell  his  wicket  cheaply,  got.  losing  not  a jot  by  oompan- 
pondering  the  difference  be-  into  the  spirit,  spending  son.  This  is  a great  batsman. 


procession  around  the  coun- 
try’s Test  grounds. 

In  the  morning,  armed  with 


plary  display  of  doggedness  pondering  the  difference  be- 


been  aghast  when  Shane 
Warne  first  bounced  Into 
the  Australian  dressing- 


seemed  like  about  half  the 
mate  population. of  Lanca- 
shire got  bored  as  well  as 


from  Mark  Rnihnm  saw  Eng-  tween  a positive  attitude,  even  nearly  an  hour  over  seven 


land  through  the  final  17 


the  new  ball,  the  England  overs.  It  spared  them  the  ig- 


seamers  set  the  agenda  by 
conceding  30  runs  from  the 
first  three  overs  and,  when 
Mark  Taylor  halted  the  Aus- 


in  adversity,  and  wantonness. 
For  more  than  an  hour. 


and  thaw  dabbing  tamely  at  a 
wide  ball  going  wider  and 


1 44, 46.  SO.  tt.  84. 


nominy  of  Taylor  claiming  though,  as  Mike  Atherton  and  edging  it  to  Ian  Healy. 


Tolm.  (tar&.61  cw*r») 

M<**totet«44.4e.50.&S.'K.  *. 

ball-by-ban  scores  and  toe  Toi—  rdbi^dg«>o<varc«*. 

most  comprehensive  Ashes  ac*.  □ w n»nny. 

archive  on  the  Internet,  visit  i>iwMcQmmio-a-a«-o;aai«pte 


M Htroata  Qnrtl  QBIotpto f hiuuoimui  V eu,  <« 

g p Thorpe c b wame 7 room  six  years  ago.  As  one  pissed,  and.  decided  to  run 

^*££222 — “ Aussie  put  it,  Waugh  would  on  the  field  in  sequence.  Too 

S^Si.nbi) . i«  rather  jump  off  the  pavil-  idle  even  to  take  their 

_ . ion  than  wear  one  of  breeches  off  most  of  them. 
-Oai^  si, ‘"mr*), . — s«o  fame’s  earrings.  Even  the  standard  of  British 


Even  toe  standard  of  British 


Warne  is  the  most  photo-  streaking  has  gone  down. 


the  discretionary  extra  half-  j Mark  Butcher  appeared  to  The  belong  to  Tbs  Guardian  - Wisden^ 


hour  to  try  to  finish  it. 


have  taken  the  sting  out  of  the  1 Steve  Waugh,  who  had  put 


Crawley  had  his  good  tor-  [ new  ball  with  a stand  of  44,  it  I Australia  in  the  driving  seat 


97  website  at 
www.ashes.co.uk 


■ IP  McGrath  10-3-34-0;  3a)«pte 

13-4-81-3:  ReUM  3-O-B-C;  Wht» 
1M4M:  Sevan  8-0-34-0. 


genic  cricketer  in  the 
world,  a man  who  oozes 
star  quality  and  knows  it 


The  England  innings  was 
interrupted  on  eight  sepa- 
rate occasions.  This  might 


UkapinMB  G Sharp  and  S 
Vantatara&havan. 


Waugh  has  spent  more  than  have  been  disastrous  had 
10  hours  batting  over  toe  England  been  fighting  a he- 


past  four  days,  but  still  the  role,  Horadns  Atherton  at 
photographers  have  been,  the . bridge,  rearguard 


complaining  it  is  hard  to  faction.  But  there  was  not 


get  a decent  shot  of  him.  He  much  concentration  to 
keeps  his  head  down  the  break.  Atherton  himself 


whole  time,  partly  because 
his  technique  is  so  correct, 


went  barmy  and  hit  a six  (if 
he  has  done  that  before  in 


partly  out  of ’natural  .Test  cricket,  no  one  could 


diffidence. 

Warne,  even  more  than 
Brian  Lara,  is  the  ultimate 


remember  it)  off  Gillespie 
before  getting  out  to  him. 
Short  of  a loudspeaker  an- 


1990s  cricketer.  Waugh  nonneement,  it  would  be 
could  have  fitted  into  any  hard  to  imagine  a more 


| Australian  team  in  any  era.  f clean-cut  statement  that 


He  could  be  on  any  of  toe  England  had  decided  the 
cigarette  cards,  chewing  Us  best  they  coaid  do  was  to  go 


gUXDU  TUS  IS  what  •Rnglaiiri 

have  been  up  against  these 


down  fighting. 

Warne  was  taking  the 


past  120  years:  generations  wickets,  even  .the  ones  that 
of  batsmen  of  utter  determi-  fell  at  the  other  end.  He 


nation.  And  Waugh  is  the  ar-  could  legitimately  add  Gil- 
chetype:  unsmiling,  unfins-  lespie’s  three  yesterday 


tered,  uncompromising,  and  afternoon  to  his  career  total 


on  this  form,  unbowlable.  I of  251.  To  an  extent  not  seen 


Because  there  is  so  much  since  Melbourne  In  1994-95, 


more  Test  cricket  than 


England 


there  used  to  be.  Test  match  screaming  heebie-jeebies 
records  toll  aH  toe  time,  just  by  being  there.  He 


nowadays.  Most  of  toe  big  ! hardly  turned  the  ball  ex- 
ones  are  very  recent.  Only  a j dept  when  it  landed  in  the . 


handful  — like  Jess  op’s  bowlers’  footmarks.  But  the 
75-minute  hundred  in  1902  batsmen  lived  in  constant 


and  Sidney  Barnes’s  49 
wickets  in  a series  in 


tear  of  what  he  might  do. 

^ The  dismissal  of  Alec 


m^“llT1?vei*8lstod*dI  Stewart  was  toe  most  vivid 
■ : ' iU*1^«ifionofthi8.  Did  the 

Itwas  tons  extraordinary  ball  fizz  off  in  a weiwi  Hiree- 


that,  in  more  than  50  years 
and  not  fin*  off 150  matches, 
no.ahe  until  yesterday  had 
scored  two  hundreds  In  an 
Ashes  Test  This  was  a teat 


ball  fizz  off  in  a weird  direc- 
tion. like  a fly  just  escaping 
fiie  swatter?  It  did  not.  It 
was  dead  straight  and  Stew- 
art,  expecting  turn,  prod- 
ded forward  and  it 


a* f^^d  tHro,u^  the  tiny 


usually  because  his  a„d 

enouitoCfor^m  n $ was  810  undignified 

enough  for  him  not  to  need  wav  for  a 


Shouting  the  odds...  Warne  celebrates  the  vital  widest  of  Alec  Stewart  tomjbvcns  England  on  the  sUde . . . Warne  Strikes  again  as 


a second.  There  is  no  oM- 
oua  reason  why  no  one  else,  but 

on  elthersMe.  has  don***  “^rstandable.  There 
since  the  ***”?  to  Warne. 

of  1947.  Usually,  When  von  tertS  kzu3'm>  «°w 

Ken  Barrinstnn  ~Zl  ZT?  Aest  8e“®8-  If  not,  in 


V&> 


mdnow 

JREEN 


st . . . . 

fll ' 
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PARTING 

SHOT 


Waveband. . . competitors 
»t  the  1997  British  Surf 

sponsored 

by  The  Guardian,  get  the 
sand  between  their  toes  as 
the  simmer  urn  easts  Its 
long  shadows  at  Semen 

Cove  in  west  Cornwall 


Photograph  by 
Sam  Morgan 


And  nowa  word,  or  two,  from  my  sponsor 


TV  SPORT 


SCREEN 

BREAK 

Martin 

Kelner 


I MAY  have  the  solution  to 
some  of  the  BBC’s  finan- 
cial problems.  There  is 
probably  something  In  the 
BBC  charter  that  forbids  It 
but  would  it  really  bring  the 
concept  of  public-service 
broadcasting  to  its  knees  if 
Test  Match  Special  were  sold 
off  to  the  highest  bidder? 

The  idea  came  to  me  while 
listening  to  a prolonged  dis- 
cussion about  Aggers’s  um- 
brella. As  is  often  the  case 
with  TMS,  one  misses  the 
start  of  some  running  gag  but 
this  one  seemed  to  hinge  on 
Jonathan  Agnew  having  left 
his  umbrella  somewhere  he 
should  not  have  been. 

Ffed  Trueman  weighed  in 
with  his  umbrella  anecdote. 
He  had  left  his  brolly  on  the 
train  between  Liverpool 


Street  and  Colchester,  and,  er, 
that  was  it  “It’s  a big  white 
umbrella  with  The  People  on 
it  in  orange  letters.  If  anyone 
finds  it,  it's  mine,”  quipped 
Fred. 

“Stone  me  [or  words  to  that 
effect].”  I found  myself  gasp- 
ing. “He  even  carries  a free- 
bie umbrella.” 

I have  to  admit  to  being  a 
little  jaundiced  having  spent 
a week  once  travelling 
around  with  a former  football 
manager  who  now  makes  bis 
living  on  the  after-dinner 
speaking  circuit.  Each  night 
after  about  three-quarters-of- 
an-hour  of  well-worn  anec- 
dotes he  was  passed  surrepti- 
tiously a little  brown 
envelope  containing  — in 
cash  — about  four  times  as 
much  as  I was  being  paid  for 
writing  a feature  about  him. 

There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that,  of  course.  We  are 
all  supply-aiders  now.  But  I do 
fed  slightly  uneasy  about  the 
portion  of  my  licence  fee 
which  goes  towards  former 
sports  stars  advertising  their 
availability  for  this  highly 
profitable  work,  which  is 
what  they  do  effectively  each 
rime  they  mention  the  gig 
they  have  done  the  previous 


night  or  plug  the  one  to  come. 
And  an  awfhl  lot  of  this  goes 
on  on  Test  Match  Special 
Meanwhile,  alongside  the 
individual  pluggery  there  is 
team  pluggery  too.  TMS  cele- 
brates Its  40th  anniversary 
this  year  and  there  is  a book 
out  charting  the  history  of  the 
programme.  1 have  not  seen 
the  hook  but  1 can  tell  you  it 
is  published  by  Andre 
Deutsch.  I can  also  tell  you 
that  the  champagne  for  the 


I just  feel  it 
would  not  be 
the  end  of 
civilisation  as 
we  know  it 
were  it  to  be 
called,  say, 
Lloyds  Bank 
Test  Match 
Special 


launch  party  was  provided  by 
Veuve  Clicquot  Much  thanTrc 
was  offered  for  the  generosity 
of  the  champagne  people  and 
also  of  those  who  supplied  the 
various  biscuits,  chocolate 
truffles  in  the  shape  of  cricket 
balls  and  other  goodies  that 
found  their  way  into  the  com- 
mentary box  at  Old  Trafford. 

I am  not  against  the  boys 
enjoying  themselves.  It  helps 
make  great  relaxed  radio.  I 
Just  feel  it  would  not  be  the 
end  of  civilisation  as  we  know 
it  were  it  to  be  called,  say, 
Lloyds  Bank  Test  Match 
Special  and  so,  for  once,  it 
carried  an  advert  that  had 
been  paid  for. 

Money,  of  course,  not  only 
talks  in  sport  these  days.  It 
sings  and  dances,  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  tennis,  where 
the  teenager  Martina  Hingis 
picked  up  £373,000  for  her  Sat- 
urday job  in  a South  London 
suburb.  But,  whereas  in  Pre- 
mier League  soccer  the  in- 
creased rewards  are  felt  to 
contribute  towards  some  top 
stars  behaving  like  spoilt 
children,  the  fortunes  slosh- 
ing around  tennis  seem  to 
have  been  a wholly  benign 
influence. 

Take  the  interview  Richard 


Krajicek  gave  to  the  BBC’s 
Wimbledon  programme  after 
his  defeat  by  Tim  Henman. 
Despite  much  prompting,  the 
ultra-polite  Dutchman 
resisted  the  temptation  to 
blame  his  defeat  by  Saint 
Timbo  on  the  aggressive 
chauvinism  of  the  crowd  who 
cheered  wildly  his  every 
double  fault  ascribing  his 
downfall  instead  to  flaws  in 
his  own  game  and  the  quality 
of  Tim's. 

This  was  professionalism  at 
its  best  a quality  that  seems 
to  have  been  embraced  by  al- 
most all  the  players.  The  bad 
behaviour  of  previous  cham- 
pionships has  all  but  disap- 
peared, so  much  so  that 
Michael  Stich's  outburst 
against  the  umpire  in  - his 
qprtvi-flnal  ram>  as  something 
of  a shock. 

I heard  it  on  Radio  Five 
Live,  where  the  coverage 
hosted  by  the  always  excel- 
lent John  Inverdale  has  been 
exemplary.  Inverdale,  like 
Des  and  indeed  Aggers,  is  a 
true  pro.  We  cherish  these 
guys.  I just  do  not  think  it 
would  be  irredeemably  cor- 
rupting if  they  had  the  name 
of  the  sponsor  printed  on 
their  umbrellas. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Today 


Live  Cricket  England  v 
Australia,  final  day  of  the  third 
T est  from  Old  T rafford. 

BBC1,  10.50am-12.35pm  and 

I. 40-4pm;  BBC2,  12.35-1pm 
and  4-6.30pm;  highlights  BBC2, 

II. 15pm;  Sky  Sports  1.8pm 
Live  Cycling  Tour  de  France, 
second  stage. 

Eurosport,  2pm:  highlights  C4. 
6pm 

Live  Athletics  Stockholm  Grand 
Prix. 

Eurosport.  5pm;  highlights 
BBC2. 6.30pm 

Racing  From  Windsor  and  Ripon. 
Sky  Sports  3, 6.30pm 


Tuesday  8 


Football  True  Stories,  Insight 
Into  Chelsea’s  YTS  scheme. 
C4,9pm 

Live  Cycffng  Tour  de  France. 
Eurosport,  2pm;  highlights  C4, 
6.30pm 

Racing  From  Newmarket 
C4,2pm 

Live  Boxing  Bruno  Wartelle  v 
Andrei  Sinepupov,  lightweight 
bout 

Eurosport.  8pm 


Wednesday  9 


Live  Cricket  Leics  v Yorks, 
NatWest  Trophy  second  round. 
BBC2.  10.25am-12.45pm:  1.25- 
2.50pm  and  4-7. 30pm;  BBC1. 

2. 50 - 4pm;  highlights  SBC 7, 
12.15am 

Live  Goff  Loch  Lomond  World 
Invitational,  first  day. 

BBC1,  7 7.05am- 7 2.35pm  and 

2. 50- 4 pm:  BBC2.  1.25-2. 50pm 
and  4-7. 30pm 

Racing  From  Newmarket. 

Of.  1.55pm 

Live  Cycling  Tour  de  France. 
Eurosport,  2pm;  highfights  C4. 
6.30pm 

Live  Athletics  From  Linz. 
Eurosport,  6.1 5pm 


Thursday  1 O 


Live  CycEng  Tour  de  France. 
Eurosport.  2pm;  highlights  04. 
6pm 

Uve  Golf  From  Loch  Lomond. 
BBC2.  liam-lZ30pm  and  4- 
6pm;  BBC1. 3-4pm 
Racing  From  Newmarket 
04.  1.55pm 


Friday  1 1 


Live  Rugby  League  Castleford  v 
Oldham. 

Sky  Sports  1,  7pm 
Live  Golf  From  Loch  Lomond. 
BBC2,  1 1am-1Z30pm  and  2.05- 
6pm 

Racing  From  York. 

Of.  1.55pm 


Live  Cycling  Tour  de  France. 
Eurosport,  2pm;  highlights  C4. 
6.30pm 


Saturday  1 2 


Live  Cricket  Kent  v Surrey, 
Benson  and  Hedges  Cup  final. 
Sky  Sports  1,  10.30am-2.30pm 
and  3 -7.30pm;  highlights  BBC2, 
8.10pm 

Live  Rugby  Union  Australia  v 
England. 

Sky  Sports  2,  10.30am 

Live  Golf  From  Loch  Lomond. 

BBC2,  1.50-4. 50pm 

Live  Formula  One  British  Grand 

Prix.  qualifying. 

/TV.  12.30pm 

Live  Cycling  Tour  de  France. 
Eurosport,  2pm;  highlights  04. 
6.35pm 

Racing  From  York. 

04. 2.55pm 

Athletics  UK  World  Ch'shlps 
trials  from  Birmingham. 

Of,  7.30pm 

Live  Boxing  Lennox  Lewis  v 
Henry  Akinwande,  WBC 
heavyweight  title. 

Sky  Sports  1, 9pm 


Sunday  1 3 


Live  Formula  One  British  GP. 

/TV,  1pm 

Live  Cycling  Tour  de  France. 
Eurosport,  2pm 
Athletics  From  Birmingham. 

04. 8.30pm 

Live  Rugby  League  St  Helens  v 
Halifax. 

Sky  Sports  1. 6.30pm 


Weekend  results 


FOOTBALL 


uoftiD  cue  otiAUf'Y  ma.  South 
tawhm  CHUb  4 Colombia  1 Om 
Australia  7 Ham  Zealand  (ago:  5-01. 
WomB  YOUTH  CUP  (Melayota): 
Hua  Uruguay  1 Argentina  2-  3i«4W  _ 
r»oo»  llil  dftOnana  i Repot  Ira- 
MUZ. 

TOUR  MATCIO  Boatr  lx  Q Celtic  21 
umvoannpooTMUi 
tea  ■■  Norway  0 Italy  3;  Danmark  0 
Germany  2 


RUOBY  UNION 


-naROTOTiSoum  Africa  35  8rttlsti 

uemte 

■mBNATtOMAL  MATCtfe  United 

Sum  ?o  woina  30 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 


xroamuMnuuoM 


T- QMaon  3.  Guidon  2.  Hanan. 
KMraya. 

0.  Harms 


7:  Htfcofay,  Martin.  Watson 

ft  Batxlav  3 

AJLUUB 


T : AKTmhi  2,  Crompton.  HUt. 
0:  oaopwtn.  Matanov- 


T Doyle  Suvatetua.  Tu*nm. 
-ft  Allan  4. 

00  Aston. 

AttlWIHydnUdFC) 


T.&rins.  ■ . 
Q.O’Gmmi.  Ronmaon 


r Gay  2.  Chapman.  LtfWft- 
ftDBta. 

K’DMii 
Ak-Ifl®  - 


Mi 


(5)3 


M« 


M 3 


M*0 


R0J*B 

T • CaBaaa  J.  uxna  £.  Biadfey.  Hodg- 
MAhm 
G-Mctamanfi 
. MtRUSO 

Wantage.  *=»»*• 

T FYwr.  Penny.  Roper,  Tahtpu. 
aanarat 
pCStter* 

JHmnt  na** 

f TWBtfLMAKWfin.  Mown 

P W 0 L F *R» 

14  IS  9 OShJIBM 
if  11  1 4 433  SB  23 
WTO  9 3 417  203  S* 
MW  U 3-46*  353  20 

ftMMeae  16  » i « *»  « 

15  0 0 I.»S0tl 

ir  m 

14  B 0 U 307  424  is 

If,  5 0 If)  W Sl»  10 

is  3 1 11  »7  *»  7 
1C  3 0 13  30  4?l  « 
17  2 r 13  333  O 0 


TArMW2.Hayaa.tang. 
o Long  P - 


NSfBMMOM 


, . (ttl  SO 

' Hugh**  ?.  Mein.  KIBUM1L  Brat  Clear. 

(ruga, 

i Ctupmaa  a.  Frtwa  : ■ 

fnitiiniss  M *■ 

nab  FMw.'  . . 

V-  • 

iikimiiji  «aq  «a 

:0»e».  Buna  - - 

i-Caot  a ... 

M M »< 

. Dona  Fittw.  Qi*»,  Haifa*,  tester 
Hew*  ft.-. 


6.300 


HuflKR 

T.  Rouse  Z Ovambarlatn,  Goo* 
G;  EvwmB. 


T.  Prtce-Jonea. 
& Pearce  2. 

MZOM 


T.  Houma.  March,  Proctor, 
a- McLaren  3. 


T.  Blown.  Santend,  White. 
G:  Bloom  4. 


Alt;  1,458 


eojao 

f14)  is 
(12)  *0 


T:  Atunaon,  Bum,  Chelton.  Mar- 
wood.  McMillan. 

G:  Harwood  3. 

OftMarwood. 

York 

TtLWaMhZ.Hopaia.Urab. 

awrtfltna. 

AC  581 


T:  Tawhay  Z Coutt.  Plinee. 

Southernwood 

aSENiaS. 

DG:SEUM. 


T-  ctoga  SMUon.  Turpin. 
&.  Price  2. 

AC  1.536 


(10)  ST 


(is): 


(»)» 


T.  SersfleM  Z Oenlel,  JoDUntt-  HHon. 
Patel. 
aPurtUI4 


|12)i 


(8)« 


T:ED0W« 
Gkuamu. 
Alt.  1.033. 


raaji 

-,Far- 


T:  PftdmkjfcO.  Bunco  2.  Appleby,  Far 
relL  Gortlantt  Lowe.  MmHaoo.  Part- 
G.  Garttand  9. 




T:  Q Ru«t*  3.  Hughes.  ManlMra. 

G.  fUcnardatm  4 

Atrasr  . _ 

PlYO  L F A "u 

nuMiilVo  « *4  0 4 584  307  SB 

kZZZT  ID  13  o 5 SBO  230*a 

If » 0 5 487  308  SB 
IB  12  0 a szz  387  *4 
ID  12  0 7 482  374  >4 
-----  Lmw  17  11  0 8 49S  322  2* 
IB  8 0 10  481  434  16 
IB  a 0 1?  305  flOl  « 

17  4 1 12  281  4W  « 
10  S-.1  16  247  M8  J 

18  2 8 18  22B  671  41 

ACAMirr  CJiAMPWWinPi  Hull  x 
mo«W:  *****  * Canhrfo"!  ift 

WirrinDtoo  39 

SSSSEjam  sopor  watte  Brta- 
» Port*  M:  AueUano  11  Cnuto  8- 
— Humor  Manmn  » Adelaide -. 
r,  liion  penran  76  JtothOuoanBland  33. 

HfcBgsiam  Nnwflwp 
ttiSim  Sydney  8:  Uanfy  * Swan 
SraSSnd  iT&wth  Sydnay  *****? 
nmw  a*l  CO101 22  St  Ooorga J4: 
Western  Suburts  18.  **- 
14  Sydney  Ctty  14 


GOLF 


CHwUgooMi*  6B 10  BBSS 

LBMMui  ‘ 83  68  TOTS 


STS 


(S*a) 


(Sp) 


PK*TTk>0tOM 

PHadMoa(Swe) 
D Chopra  (Sm) 

T agora  (Den) 

W Wostaor  (SA) 
DTopnfarp 


ra(Arg) 
ri  (jomn) 
wo  (See) 

tfNoth) 


72  84  7588 
717070  89 

74  71 8571 

72  72  72  ST 
78  88  70  SB 
71727189 
72  7S  86  TO 
.71  89  71  TS 
887074  73 

70  70  70  73 
72  68  BBT* 

71717489 
74  S9  73  68 
72  72  72  88 
72  7371  88 
727371  88 
72877889 
728973  70 

71  71  72  TO 

70  73  71  rt 
707189  79 
737186  TB 

767072  88 
74  717388 
73717369 
757071  TO 
60  73  7074 

72  73  73  89 
78  70  72  89 

72  74  71  TO 
7371  72  71 

73  70  70  T4 

71  73  SB  74 

72  70  76  M 

71  71  75  T1 
70738978 

72  73  78  89 
71  70  76  TX 
71  73  73  T2 
68  75  72  T4 
7370  70  79 

74  72  72  T* 
68  75  74  73 
7367  76  76 
67  75  72  78 
7173  7078 
71  73  89  T7 


VI  miHM  OPEN  (LanwnL  lUIOOM) 
Thlad-rawn81asdora(US  unlnsi  atMad): 
SOT 

LTtobarta 

TMToodo 

J Leonard  71«7» 

MO 

SLonanr  707268 

jSS* 

F MeMo  (NZj  71  TOOT 


A Fonbrand  (Sore) 


MZim) 


390 


• Mi 

Din* 

J] 


SH*ch 


MS 


HHuM 
OMN  DCS  VOLCAKS  (France): 

- -^*mraa«»lrawitras 


7567  87 
726889 
718771 

716BT1 

736968 

687270 

736771 

7067  74 
6968  74 

72  7788 
7074  88 
735869 
6774  71 
707379 

7068  73 
6980  74 
68  63  TB 


b*4 

atetedr- 


■r« 


6807  7388 
G7  72  70  57 


lUSnvwi  «l c*tia  hole) 


*77 

707069  88 

279 

71687189 
6571  70  73 

280 

09  72  73  98 

281 

6672  72  89 
68  69  71  » 
726669  73 

282 

73  70  7188 
70697Q73 

LAWRSHCS  BATLSY  J 


stated): 


i(GBArei 


206 

A GorridofSp) 

7088  88 

207 

RCarepawMEild 

7068  69 

208 

M Ore  aa  on 

69  72  88 

OKantvrielr  (Can) 

707187 

LPGA  JAMIE  FAR8  CLASSIC 
(Sywanla  OMo):  ihlnt-roaod 

tewdora  (US  unlaaa  atttad): 
198 

676*87 

>D4 

KWabbCAus) 

66  68  71 

V Ode  yard 

07  7187 

NLapoa  

686671 

918  L Naunaan  (S*>e)  71 72  73:  C Plorca 
(08)  7B68  71;  K Davies  (G8)  78  BO  7T. 
917  A MCKttS  (GB)  74  72  n. 


ATHLETICS 


(SoUtaull^ 

i Omb  IOOosO  DeJa 

(Sale)  103aec  (equaH  DMsIon  r» 
cars].  200™  R Knovtas  (BirtWWd)  ?i.i. 
4O0m  P UcBumey  (Naahan  & 

Essax  Basgies}  48S.  BOOnt  J 8MI88mMi 
(ShalMSCwy  Barnet)  im*n  483sec. 
IBOOonM  Yates  (Edgrave)  3.40.7. 
i^OOm:  P Even  (Befgrwre)  13J5A. 
IIQmtwo  iSraiD  Gramme  (wav  hara  6 
Essex  BeagHa)  14.4. 400m  hionJia. 

P Thompson  (BlraMnW)  608.  SfiOOm 
slaaidartiaam  J Chasten  (Beigrave) 
&42A,4s100m  rolan  Woodtorfl  Graen 
41.10. 4x4«Om  rohqn  BUcMeld 
113.1.  HViJun**  M Mandy  (Blretaold) 
224m.  vatdfc  M Barber  [Birch- 

ealdl  &20m.  Long  fwopi  C DavMtaon 
(Nnwtara  5 Essex  BaagJgs)  7.73a. 
TUptoJamptEOarW  (Shaliettury  Bar- 

net)  19.75m.  Shout  uamaanffim- 

grave)  iSSOm.  Dta®  R Weir  (HreWWd) 
BIMm Pmqv» raccrm.  HammonP 
Head  (Howhani  & Ease*  BeagHaj  6930m. 

JmmOm  M ftabertaen  (Newhsra  5 

Essex  Beagles)  TUOffl  BmehramUhl 

Bolgrava  M3pis:  * are«Wd  322*  3 

PumatVH  277*  « Shanosbury  Barnet 
264;  6 SAM  258;  8 Newham  A Essex 
Snakes  255: 7 Womtord  Green  240: 8 

BaoiBeetn  107.  atamflnesjiasr  8 
matehaa  1 Belgrmw  21 9 Safe  17;  8 
Puma  TVH 17;  4 Newham  4 Essex 

BeegiBa  11 5 Shaftasbury  Bamm  IS  8 

Bfetfifteid  12: 7 WooSerd  Green  7;  S 
Btacfdwath  4. 


BASEBALL 


AMCSCAN  UMOUBCBlsagBWS 
11  Boamn  kdevaiand 6 Kansas  ary  4: 

TmBrt90NyYenk*i»SD«ro«6B^- 

Bmprel  u*rauwe  2 uwnwota  i;  Tama 

BOaXIana  1.  Amn«rn5a«alBo4. 

NATIONAL  LEAOOCr  PHtMaftCftB 
ChMupCtBs  7;  MT  IMS  5 Florida  3:  St 
Louis  3 Pittstxxtf'  *;  HousH»2Cln- 
Chnti  1;  Meidreal  3 Arunta  1 San  Diego 

3 Lae  Axgoies  7;  San  Frandoco  2 Cd- 

L 


BASKETBALL 


tPBomtaiicMAMPtowwflP^y- 
emonat  9*o»l  lUata-  Yuggrtavla  & 
Greece  OC.  haty  87  Rusaia  6S.  TMrV 


Russia  97.  Greece 
77.  SOi  to  oigU  plooo*  Lithuania  93. 
Spain  W.  Poland  88.  TurXoy  67  (og. 

Final  atandbigs  8 to  8t  B Spal  <k  8 Lithu- 
ania; 7 Poland;  8 Turkey. 


BOXING 


PROnSBKMIAL  MU&  I 

lOwMMBwadgt 

(Dublin)  U Craig  Cummings 
(Kansas  City)  ho  3.  CwoohionomWmA 
Junior  WoRarawigM  tthn  KbaBd 

MIn  (Morroc.  holdor):  bt  Marty  JnHu- 
bowsld  (US)  raf  7. 


CHESS 


DOgmUNPOWAWDMASnHtS 
(GeiV  Rowd  Omi  V Atwnd  Unit)  1 V wan- 
enuk  (Uto)  0.  V Kramnik  (Rub)  I A K*r- 
pov  (Rua)  0:  A Viwupov  (Gen  K N Short 
(Eng)  & J Mtgar  (Hun)  X B Geiiand 
(Belarus)  * R Hubner  (Ger)  X V Topalov 
(Bun  X.  Roood Tvrar  Anand X Kram- 
nbc  X;  Karpov  1 Yusupov  0;  Start  1 Hutmer 
0:  Topalov  o Polpar  1;  Ivanchuk  1 Got- 
land 0.  Londocm  Anend.  Kramnik.  Pol  gar. 
Short  TX 


CYCLING 


TOUR  DC  PRANCE  (Rouen):  7. 
pratoaaotinn  HIVil  C Board  man  (GB) 
GAN  8m in  20sec:  2 J Ullrich  (Gerl  To- 
ietamai2Mc:  3 y Berzin  (Rua)  Sauk  5:4 
T Romlnger  (Swttz)  CaDdlK  8 A 
Zuelle  (Swltz)  ONCE  all  same  flme:  8 P 
Msntan-Nellsen  (Dan)  US  Postal  7: 7 
R Sorensen  (Den)  Rabobank  10: 8 A Oiano 
(Sp)  Banasto  at;  9 L Brocnard  (Ft)  Fe- 
■dna  11;  lO  C Moraau  (Fr)  Fasti  na  12. 
Hnt  stove  (Rouan  to  Forpes-les' 

Eaua,  192km):  1 U CtpoMIM  (It)  Sacco  4hr 
39mln  SSsec  2 T Steala  (B«)  Mapeb 
a F uoncasaln  (Fr)  GAN:  4 E Zabel  (Gerl 
TaMora;  S R McEwan  (Aua)  Rabo- 
Battle  6 N Jalabart  (Fr)  CoSdls:  7 G Frasar 
(Can)  La  MutuaNe:  a N MlWI  (Kl 
Badk;  9 F Simon  (Fr)  GAN:  10  M Traver- 


aonl  (h)  Meres  tans  Uno  all  same  time. 
Atoet 38 Boardman  : IIEUSdanal 

(GB)  La  Francaiad  das  Java,  both 
same  time.  Ovaraft  1 CIpotBnl  4hr  48mln 
Base;  X Bourdmanat  lOsae  3 Utlndi 
(Gar)  Telekom  12  4 Ramlngar  15:  B Oiano 
SO:  6 Steete  24;  7 S Knavan  (Nmh) 

TVU  55;  S E Dakkar  (Netti)  Fiabotunk  27;  9 
O Camanzliid  (Swttz)  Mapel  SL 10  F 
Vandenbroucfed  (Bel)  Maps)  26. 


HOCKEY 


CUP  (Sow 
nam,  Korea):  England  1 Argentina  1;  South 
Kora  0 Australia  4:  Nether  lands  3 
Canada  1.  nm  VniEnpat  1 Australia 
13;  2 Netherlands  12;  9 South  Ktxea 
£ 4 England  5;  B Argenflna  4;  6 Canada  a 
WOHBPS  MTHMATXMAL8 
(Largar  Scotland  a Wales  3:  Seeuand  B 
Mataa2 


MOTORCYCUNC 


SAN  MARBOT  GRAND  PROC  [Imola. 

K):  BOOee  1 u Doehan  (Aua)  Honda:  9 N 
Add  (Japan)  Honda;  3 T Aou  (Japan) 
Honda;  4 C Ctaes  (Sp)  HOima;  5 r Okada 
(japan)  Honda;  8 LCadatore  (It) 

Yamana;  r N Abe  (Japan)  Yamaha.  8 J-M 
Bayfe  (Fr)  Modem;  9 A Barroa 
(Braz)  Honda:  10  A GobertMw)  Suzidd. 

I wiling  wtriddanywwNp 
atawAagm  1 Doohan  I95pts;  9 A CrttriDa 
(Sp)  Honda  102: 3 N Add  100:4 
OkAdaSk  9 Chaca  B£  8 Cadaiora  09. 7 
Abe  Bk  STakvma  Aokl  (A.  ft  Barms 
59;  to  A Pidg  (Ep)  Honda  4«.  2BOm  1 U 
Biaggi  (It)  HendB;  9 O Jaeque  (Fr| 

Hands:  * T Ukawa  (Japan)  Honda.  4 R 
Wakhaann  (Oar)  Honda:  STHarada 
(Japan)  ApnJie;  a M Luccfti  (it)  Apr  Ola.  7 J 
McWtiHaiM  (OS)  Honda.  Lhadltra 

aggi  i3&sm.  2 Waxtmann  131: 3 Hv- 

ada  117;  9 MCWIMama  42. 136ce:  1 V 


Roaai  (It)  ApnIU  41;  X T Manako 
(Japan)  Honda:  a r.  Sakata  1 Japan)  Apn- 
lla.  r.anrtaia  world  champkraMp 
atawr9nga»  1 Rossi  17Dpts:  2 Ueda  123. 3 
Manako  111.  Ccnbuctm  cbarwpt- 
uaald|i  iiarlmiii  1 Honda 2Q0pts: 9 Ya- 
mana  92:  3 SuztAl  48;  4 Apr  III  a 42. 8 
Modanas  31 

BRfTBH  SUPBtBtKE  CSWP 

(Thruxton  Cltcutl:  Round  9i  1 N Macken- 
zie Cacburys  Boost  Yamaha:  z T 
Rymer  Kawasaki;  3 C Walker  Cadburys 
Booet  Yamaha.  Round  10:1  Mac- 
kenzie: 2 Rymer:  3 J Re /colds  Revs  Red 
Bill  Ducad  C*sMp  atondtnva: 
iMtra  1 Mackenzie  lB3pts:  2 Walker 
16!:  3 Reynolds  128. 125ecBrBfadi 
C'sMpc  Round  Or  1 D Barton  Honda:  2 P 
Owens  Honda;  9 F Morales  Honda. 

C*atdp  stondtoxae  1 Mcndes  98:  Owens 
83.  Banon  79.  SBOco  Brtttek  C*aUp: 
Rood  7MJ  Vincent  Honda:  2 S Smart 
Honda:  3 P Owens  Apnlta.  Cafatp 
standi  now  1 Smart  111:  2 Vincent  85;  3 
Sawtord  77.  BrWsb  Suporaport  800 
cratope  Rowad  Phra  (17  lapse  1 P Brown 
Honda  23min  28.B53sec;  2 P McCallen 
Honoa  23^?265:  3 M Edwards  Honda 

23.29.61i.  gaMpafw— 9f  < 

Brown  85: 2 Simpson  66:  * Thomas  S3: 4 
Heal  53. 


ROWING 


W9MLEY  ROYAL  REGATTA 
GRAND  CHALLENGE  CUPt  Final: 
AuetraSan  Iwstltuto  of  Sport  A NSW  In- 
stftuto  of  Sport  bt  Berliner  RC  6 RC 
Tegel  31. 6min  oasee. 

LACKS’  PLATCi  Hnak  Nottlna 
hanMra  CRA  4 Oxford  Braokoa  IM- 
ruvg  bt  University  o ( Washington 
W.&11 

THAMES  CUP:  Ploafc  Nctthialiam 
PC  ’A’  bl  Neptune  RC  2ft.  6.16. 

TEMPLE  CtIPi  tiwil  ffciHiQoldto 
BC  u University  o)  Pennsylvania  31. 828; 
bnpersd  CoBope  A Klog^  Codogo 
bt  Cherwell  BC  R.  G3&  FfcabGotdla  BC 
U imperial  Coltege  5 King's  Col- 
lege*. 61? 

PRINCESS  EUZABBTH  CUPi  Ptota 

St  Paul's  School  at  CaniMd  School  2X1. 

e T9 

STEWARDS  CUP:  Plnab  Lomder 
CM)  8 Oxford  UnfvaRy  M Nntbnghnm- 
arare  CRA  6.47. 

PRINCE  PHU>  CUPC  Fbwfc  Boa 
VNnge&Leew4ar  CtabM  Nottingham- 
sMra  CRA  & Newcastle  University  1*. 
649. 

PRINCESS  ROYAL  CUP:  BtaOiRH 
Brawdbi  bt  G Banen  not  rowed  out.  8 34. 
quail  MOTHER  CHALLENGE 
CUP:  Hnafc  AbscbU  Soufling  Caotro  ot 
Queen's  Tower  BC  & Papiar.  Black 
wall  5 District  RC  easUy.  8.23. 

VISnOfPS  CUPt  f«Mfe  Oxford 
Brook  as  Unlwn*/  be  Imperial  College  6 
Charing  Cross  6 Westminster  Medical 
School  3».  6 51. 

WYFDLD  CUP:  Rnafc  HcincytC 
•A'  bl  London  RC  2*.  6 58. 

BRIT  ANN  IA  CUP:  Etaab  Ustartb 
of  Lawdaw  U Hansa  Hamburg  1*  7 JD. 
FAWLEY  CUP:  FkaahWbideav 
Boys1  School  A Ctakos  Court  School  W 
Mortlaka  Anglian  & Alpha  BC  R 
Queen  Elizabeth  High  School  ki.  8.48. 
8H.VBI  GOBLETS  A NldCALLS' 

CUPl  non  R ThatdMr  8 FB  HiBM- 

Daels BlC  P FTscner  6 S Franfce  eas- 
ily. 7.30. 

DOUBLE  SCULLS  CUP:  Float  * p 
Free  A D Free  bt  BA  Klaln  8 R J Waaver 
easily,  &S8.  , 

HAMOW)  BCIILLSc  FMwb  GMP 

U PM  Honing  ear-Uy.  ■ W 


WATER  POLO 


BRITISH  CLUB  CHAMPIONBW 

(Walsall)  Pin  of  n Penquln  11  Portbeno 
Lancaster  a Bristol  Central  13: 1 Pan- 
wan  » Lanoataw  9.  Cenbal  15  Portoorllo 
8.  Lancaster  ID  PortBeUO  17:  P mourn 
7 Central  11.  Brttiol  Central  retain  hue. 


The  week’s  fixtures 


TODAY 


RUGBY  UNION 

Ta«w  Match!  US  v Walee  (120am.  N 
Carolina). 

TENNIS 

Itoradlah  Men's  Open  (Baatad:  to 
July  13). 

lieriesMooS  Open  iGstaad:  to  July 
13|. 

Hafl  o t Faeae  Merrto  Charaplon 

(Newport.  Rhode  la:  to  July  13). 


AON  MafcTrewtryiYRaalayi  MCC  VC 
V Kent.  Harrowi  Middx  v Leicestershire. 
Northampton  North antb  v WaiwK*- 
shira  t—— «•—  Somareat  v Glamorgan. 
Mloor  CoonUee  (Taklp  (two  days): 
Statue  Staftordsnira  v Northumberland. 
ATHLETICS 

IAAF  Grand  Prix  Meat  (Stockholm). 


TOMORROW 


VtUOBV  ii»vw 

Tour  Motofte  US  Rep  XV  v Wales  I5an 
Francisco). 

RUGBY  LEAGUB 

Second  Dtetalnm  Bramlsy  v Lanca- 
shlre  Lynx  (7.30). 


Tour  Mateto  laewiand:  Minor 
Countlea  v Australians. 

Second  XI  Cstop  (lour  days).  Hortb- 
aniAiu  Northampionsnlra  v Esxeii 
AON  RWiTropAyi  Donatalr  Dtrby- 
ahlro  v Durham.  Brbtok  Olouoaslorshlro 
v Hampshire.  Woroootert  Worcester- 
shire v Glamorgan. 

■Boor  CounUos  CtoMp  (two  days! 
renam'w  Cambridgeshire  v Bediord- 
ahira.  Hortfordi  Harts  v Cumbedand 


WEDNESDAY 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 
IntormUonal  Matoh:  Scotland  v 
Fiance  (Parties  Thfetlsi. 


LacA  Lomond  World  lunltartnnhi  (to 

July  1?) 


THURSDAY 


GOLF 

Ctoad  City  Ctoaale  (Coal  Vallay,  Illi- 
nois to  July  13). 

US  Wenaato  Open  (Corn alius.  N 
Carolina:  to  July  13). 

CRICKET 

AON  Risk  Trophy:  West  Bro—  War- 
wickshire v Minor  Counties 


FRIDAY 


POCTBAUL 

African  Natkma'  Cup  aaRlnm 

Algeria  v Mall  I Algiers). 
Egypt  v Senegal 

(Cano). 

RUOBY  LIAOUP 
Stones  Super  Leaguer  BradSord  v 
Saltorcr,  Casdatard  v Oldham.  Warrington 
v Leeds. 

Sorand  Ptvlalan-  Lancashlra  Lynx  v 
Barrow. 


Davis  Cap  (to  July  13):  Eare7Afi1ean 

TOMrOnmnn  play  oW.  Ukraine  v GB 

(Kiev).  Group  tana,  second  round: 
Slovenia  v Norway  (Nova  Godca):  Portu- 
gal v Yugoslavia  (Mala).  Poland  v 
ivory  Coast  (Bytomi:  Finland  v Belarus 
(Tampoie)  Ployotfsi  h eland  « 

Greece  (Ditoiini:  Latvia  v Ghana  (Jui- 
malB):  Egypt  v Lithuania  (Cairo): 

Georgia  v Mparla  (Tbilisi).  American 
zooaeQroMP  one,  aacond  round 
ptay-oHsi  Argentina  v Ecuador  1 Buenos 
Aires);  Bahamas  v Venezuela  |Nas- 
sau).  Aaia/Daaanla  xenai  Group  one 
play-off:  Uzbekistan  v Japan 
(Tashkent). 

ROWING 

World  Cup  Rogatto  (Lucerne:  to  July 

73). 


SATURDAY 


Tour  Hatch  (Ihree  Jjysl'  Shanfay: 

MCC  V Pakistan  A. 

NatWest  Trophy:  Soaaad  «•»«“ 
etiolinoforik  Esar  r v Worcestershire. 

Sodtwnptaw  Hampsmre  v Glamor- 
gan. Laloaatod  LBtcsstershlTevrDrt- 
ehirc.  Darby:  Derbyshire  v Norlhanta. 
UxhrkfgcK  Middles?*  v Gioucasiersnira. 
Tho  Oak  Surrey  v Nottinghamshire 
Hevai  Sussat  * Lancashire.  PrlgliOifen- 

Warwicks  n>re  v Someraci 
Second  XI  ftaMp  (uvee  days)- 
Cheat arfieht  Dert-yshire  v Durham. 
Haafoatfee:  Lancaonire  v Kent. 

Trort  Bridgto  Noningnamshlro  v Surrey. 
Clevi  rlmn  Somerset  v Hampshire. 

m itivn- v Gloucestershire.  Har. 

npia:  YortiBtilre  v Mlddlasu. 
ATHLETICS 

■ “ Ml  (Unz,  Aut). 


FOOTBALL 

African  Natrons'  Cup  quaWytap 
rent  (Neap  three:  Eihiopla  v Morocco 
(Addis  Ababa).  Croup  fomt  Tunisia  v 

Guinea  iTurls)  Qrowp  Bv«c  NamlDia  v 
Cameroon  (Windhoek) 

RUOBY  UNION 

miornarional  MotchOK  Australia  v 
England  (1 1.0.  Sydney!:  US  v Wales  (1.0. 
Son  Francisco). 

Tost  matches:  Australia  v England 
(Sydney):  Tonga  v Western  Samoa 
(Tonga  I 

RUGBY  LEAGUE 

Stones  Sapor  League:  Paris  v Wigan 
(7  01. 

TENNIS 

Women's  Pod  Cp  (to  July  13|- 
Warld  Group  aoai  Irani  Itaalp  Czacn 
Republic  v Netnerianda  iPraguel: 

France  v Belgium  (Nice)  fbynffa  Aua- 
iroilb  v Spain  (Hope  Island):  Switzer- 
land v Argentina  (Zurtch|;  Germany  v Cro- 
atia (FrardctuTt);  US  v japan  (Eoston). 
Oroup  two  piay-uff  m Au&hla  v S Africa 
(PortscfiacH);  S Korea  v Russia 
(Seoul).  Indonesia  * Ita'y  (JaKartai:  Slova- 
kia v Canada  (Bratislava). 

CRICKET 

Bonaon  and  Hedges  Cop  tkat 
LonPa  Kent  v Surrey 
Tour  Maroln  Bdtobio  gti-  Scotland  v 
AusiroiiA 

OMiof  Wairtn  8cathon«nA=  Vork- 
shlrs  v Durham. 

BOXING 

WBC  honiyitalghf  o*ahlp  (Lake 
Tahoe.  Nevada!:  Lennox  Lewis  (GB,  Wdr] 
v Henry  Akinwande  (GB). 


World  Ottoo  (Cape  Tn.  to  July  19l 


SUNDAY 


FOOTBALL 
World < . 

Oroup  ffv«  UrbeMaton  v Yemen 
(Taahhenl). 

African  Nations1  Cia>  ouanflorai 
Oroup  oae:  Gnaru  v Zimbabwe  (Accra). 
Group  twee  Benin  v Ivory  Coasi 
(PortoAlOuo).  Group  fhrw  Gabon  r Kenya 
lUbrevillei  Oroapaba  Togo  v Liberia 
(Lome!.  Group  tto  Dam  Rep  at  Congo  v 
Tanzania  (Kinshasa)-  Group  aouin- 
Maurtbus  v Mozambique  (Port  Louis): 
Zambia  y Malawi  iLuaoka). 

RUGBY  LEAGUE 
Mooes  Smw  League:  BracJiord  v 
Satard  (6  0):  sneMeld  v London  (3 151:  Sa 
Helens  v Halite*  (6.0).  Fire*  DMahwc 
Hull  KR  v Whllehavon  (20):  Keighley  u 
Wakehetd  (30):  Swlnton  v Dowwury 
(30);  Widnofl  v Fear  hereto  no  (10): 
Workington  v Huodersfteld  I3.D). 

Socsad  Dhriskn  Bailey  * Bramlny  (1 15), 
DancaslBT  v H unmet  (3.0):  Preacei  v 
Rochdale  taO).  York  v Ltwgh  (3  0). 
MOTORCVeuNO 
SuporhOto  wuride'aWp  (Montaray. 

Calif). 

ppypif  n nrna~i 

SriBafi  Grtowf  Mr  ( Ut.  SJlrorstene). 
todyoor  World  Sorioo  (Cleveland). 


Racing 


Fallon  error 
leads  to  Bosra 
Sham’s  eclipse 


Chris  Hawldns 

THERE  was  more  than  a 
touch  of  Irony  about  the 
victory  of  Michael  Kin- 
ane  and  Pilsudski  in  Satur- 
day's Coral-Eclipse  Stakes  at 
Sandown  with  the  odds-on 
Bosra  Sham,  given  a very 
poor  ride  by  Kieren  Fallon, 
beaten  into  third. 

Two  weeks  ago  after  Royal 
Ascot,  Henry  Cecil,  trainer  of 
Bosra  Sham,  had  complained 
bitterly  about  Klnane  and  of 
bow  in  his  view  the  Irish 
jockey  sometimes  over- 
stepped the  line  between 
fiercely  competitive  riding 
and  foul  riding;  and,  more  to 
the  point,  appeared  to  single 
out  Cecil's  runners  for  rough 
treatment  during  a race. 

The  rumpus  goes  back  to 
the  Vodafone  Oaks  at  Epsom 
when  Klnane,  who  has  won 
the  Derby  and  the  King 
George  in  the  past  for  Cecil, 
did  not  please  the  Newmarket 
trainer  with  his  riding  of 
Yashmak  alter  apparently 
making  life  difficult  for  Fal- 
lon on  Reams  Of  Verse,  the 
hot  favourite  and  stable  com- 
panion of  Yashmak. 

Fallon  eventually  overcame 
various  problems,  most  It 
seemed  from  the  stands  of  Ms 
own  making,  to  win,  but 
when  Kinane  got  in  Fallon’s 
way  a couple  of  times  at  the 
Royal  meeting  Cecil  could  not 
resist  his  outburst 
It  must  have  been  a particu- 
larly bitter  pill  for  him  to 
swallow  on  Saturday,  there- 
fore, when  Kinane  palpably 
outrode  Fallon  to  beat  Cecil’s 
favourite  and  the  horse  the 
trainer  believes  is  the  best  he 
has  ever  had  in  his  28  years 

training. 

There  were  excuses.  Willie 
Ryan  on  Benny  The  Dip  set  a 
funereal  pace  and  Bosra 
Sham  was  outsprinted  up  the 
hilL  But  while  Fallon  Eddied, 
trying  for  a non-existent 
opening  on  the  rail,  Kinane 
kicked  for  home  and  had  the 


race  sewn  up  a furlong  out 
Once  Pilsudski  hit  the  front 
there  was  no  way  he  was  go- 
ing to  stop.  He  is  a very  high- 
class  colt  having  won  the  the 
Breeders'  Cup  Turf  over  a 
miip  and  a half  last  autumn, 
and  Fallon  was  guilty  of 
allowing  him  first  not 

Fallon  knew  the  scenario 
looked  bleak  going  down  the 
back  straight  as  Benny  The 
Dip  made  the  running 
tracked  by  PilsudkL 

“Drawn  on  the  inside  I had 
no  option  but  to  be  on  the 
rail,"  said  Fallon.  “Bosra 
Sham  needs  to  be  covered  up 
and  come  off  a fast  pace,  and 
when  they  went  a crawl  I : 
thought  Jeez  unless  some- 
thing happens  here  I’m  in 
trouble.”  I 

The  trouble  was  exacer- 1 
bated  by  Michael  Hills  on  Sa- 
suru  trappping  Bosra  Sham 
in  a pocket  Some  observers 
thought  Fallon  might  have  de- 
cided before  the  Qve-runner 
field  turned  into  the  straight 
to  go  back  and  round,  but  he 
said  he  could  not  do  that. 

"It’s  typical  that  they  will 
blame  me  and  I'll  have  to  ac- 
cept it,"  said  an  aggrieved 
Halloo,  who  was  a surprise 
choice  when  appointed  Cecil's 
stable  jockey  for  the  start  of 
the  current  Flat  season. 

Although  Cecil's  decision  to 
appoint  him  caused  more 
than  a few  raised  eyebrows, 
the  trainer  thinks  highly  or 
him  and  no  doubt  the 
relationship  will  survive  this 
particular  disappointment, 
but  thin  is  the  third  time  in 
important  races  (Sleepvtune 
in  the  Fred  Darling  and 
Reams  Of  Verse  in  the  Oaks 
are  the  other  two)  that  Fallon 
has  not  made  things  as  easy 
as  he  might  for  his  mounts. 

Cecil  wouldn't  publicly  crit- 
icise Fallon  yesterday  when 
asked  for  his  reaction  to 
l events,  but  was  obviously 
referring  to  the  jockey  when 
he  said:  “Bosra  Sham  never 
had  a chance  in  any  way,  she 
was  given  an  impossible  task. 


Bath  with  form  guide 


UHancW  tack  Wb  *B)  * tatt  itai  t»  to  m * » feah 

Sank  MnAttoww  St  & St  MMl* 


Good  *Danma 
HttntaUoita 


imSon.  a**  isr  new.  MmjM  h^wa 


£*&. HrSc  Utond  GW  ICO*  R warn.  «**i5rnta*i#*to(3Ji». 
MPtwcnB.  ■ . 

SSta ctai% sir«  J Jumo*  .... 


Winning  ran Michael  Kinane  and  Pilsudski  have  stolen  a march  on  their  rivals  photograph:  juuan  HERBawAixsroHT 


If  she  would  have  dictated  it 
she  would  have  won  six 
lengths.  I am  not  going  to  say 
who  is  to  blame  — it  is  obvi- 
ous.  I think  the  whole  thing 
was  appalling  and  if  people 
don't  have  the  eyes  to  see  it, 
they  should  not  go  racing,  but 
go  to  the  theatre  or  something 
instead.'' 

When  Kinane  read  the  criti- 
cism of  himself  by  Cecil  he 
said  he  ivas  “disappointed 
rather  than  shocked. 

“It's  nonsense  to  say  Fm 
singling  out  Cecil  horses  in  a 
race,"  commented  Kinane. 
"I've  too  much  respect  for  the 
man.  I like  him  and  have  had 


a lot  of  success  for  him.  But 
when  you  are  in  the  opposite 
camp  you  have  to  do  the  best 
for  your  particular  employer. 
Everyone  knows  that,  and 
you  just  have  to  accept  It  if 
things  don't  go  your  way." 

Michael  Stoute  has  worked 
wonders  with  Pilsudski,  a 
mere  handicapper  two  years 
ago.  and  the  decision  to  keep 
him  in  training  has  reaped 
handsome  dividends  as  it  has 
with  his  stable  companion 
SingspieL 

There  Is  a possibility  the 
two  will  meet  in  the  gmg 
George  at  Ascot  at  the  end  of 
the  month  although  Stoute 


would  not  confirm  that.  “The 
plan  Is  to  give  him  one  more 
summer  race,  but  we  don't 
know  what  it  w £11  be  yet  and 
then  put  him  away  for  the 
autumn.**  he  said. 

Benny  The  Dip  rallied  to 
pip  Bosra  Sham  for  second 
giving  every  indication  that 

he  is  a genuine  milp-and-a- 
balf  horse,  but  he  will  stick  to 
ten  furlongs  for  the  time 
being,  and  go  for  the  Intemar 
tional  Stakes  at  York  next 
month. 

John  Gosden,  his  trainer, 
was  mors  than  pleased  with 
his  performance:  “He's  up- 
held the  three-year-olds  al- 


though the  form  took  a bit  of  a 
knock  in  the  Irish  Derby.  I'm 
glad  he  didn't  go  there.  As 
regards  a -mile  and  a half  I’d 
like  to  run  hhn  over  the  trip 
in  the  Breeders’  Cup  at  Holly- 
wood Park  where  1 think  the 
three-turns  track  will  really 
I suit  him.'1 

Bosra  Sham  may  now  face  a 
rematch  with  Benny  The  Dip. 
Cecil  was  considering  a step 
| up  to  a mfla  and  a half  for  the 
daughter  of  Woodman  in  the 
King  George  VIA  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth Diamond  Stakes  at  As- 
cot on  July  26,  but  lie  said  foe 
Knavesmlre  is  now  foe  more 
likely  option- 
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Musselburgh  runners  and  riders 
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BractuneGold 

4 45 

DM  Pee  Tw  Cee 

Itae  Barnsley  Befle 

Rkjht-hanted,  owl  track  of  almost  1»n  utti  stop  runs  and  M run-in  straight  5L 
Going:  Good  * Denotes  Mtokws. 

Draw.  Mgh  numbers  an  ataontaoe  h races  up  to  im. 

Long  dhtance  travelers  Bobby’s  Dream  (2,45)  & Mirror  Four  Lite  (4-15).  M H Tompkins. 
Neuirurket,  Sultdk,  360  mfles:  diaries  Lad  (2.15}.  R Guest  Newmarket.  Sutfofc.  350  mflas; 
Sdmeaon  (245).  S C WHfcnB.  Nmnravkst,  Stitt*.  350  mfles:  BasWul  Brave  (3.15}.  B 
Baugh.  State.  287  mass;  Southern  Dominion  (3.151 4 Lady  3*  (4.15).  Miss  3 Craze.  N Yorks. 
IBS  mfles. 

Sown  day  wknerc:  4.45  Dee  Paa  Tw  Cee. 

BOnkaned  Brat  tone:  245  Earty  Peace  8 3.45  PMpem.  insured:  a)5  Bashful  Braw. 
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Cycling 


Cipoilini 

escapes 

before 

pile-up 

The  Italian  steals  a 
march  and  the  yellow 
jersey.  William 
Fotheringham 
reports  from  Forges 


CHRIS  BOARDMAN 
made  no  attempt  dar- 
ing yesterday's  120- 
mile  .stage  from  Rouen  to 
defend  the  tnatllat  jaune 
which  he  won  in  Saturday’s 
prologue  time- trial,  while 
Italy's  Mario  Cipoilini  did 
his  utmost  to  relieve  of 
it  and  succeeded  with  his 
usual  brio. 

Prologue  time-trials  are 
Boar  dm  an's  predilection 
hut  sprints  are  Cipoilini ’s 
speciality.  Attempting  to 
hold  off  the  Italian  would 
have  wasted  valuable  ener- 
gy which  the  Wirral  rider 
wfll  need  if  he  is  to  achieve 
his  objective  of  riding  con- 
sistently and  possibly  tak- 
ing a place  in  the  first  20. 

Even  before  the  start  yes- 
terday Boardman’s  Gan 
team  were  more  interested 
in  winning  the  stage 
through  their  sprinter  Fre- 
deric Moncassin.  As  in  all 
the  early  stages,  time  bo- 
nuses — seconds  deducted 
from,  a rider’s  overall  time 
— were  on  offer  for  the  in- 
termediate sprints  and  the 
finish  and  Cipoilini  had 
halved  his  1 8-second  deficit 
on  Boardman  by  the  time 
he  sighted  the  finish  line,  at 
the  foot  of  a fast  descent 
into  this  little  spa  town.  No 
rider  in  the  peloton  has  a 
better  sense  of  occasion, 
and  he  timed  his  effort  per- 
fectly to  take  the  stage  and 
yellow  Jersey. 

"There  was  never  going 
to  he  any  way  that  1 was 
going  to  be  able  to  take  on 
Cipoilini,''  said  Boardman 
afterwards.  "Bat  I achieved 
my  main  objective  and 
stayed  out  of  trouble.” 

In  this  he  did  better  than 
most  of  the  peloton.  includ- 
ing last  year's  winner 
BJarne  Riis.  The  Dane  was 
livid  at  losing  a minute 
after  he  was  caught  in  a 
mass  pile-up  dose  to  the 
finish,  which  delayed 
three-quarters  of  the  198- 
rider  bunch. 

. Chutes  are  the  biggest 
risk  at  the  stage  of  the  race 
When  the  bunch  has  not 
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Golf 


Monty  gives 
no  Lee  way 


David  Davies  at  Druids  (Men 


COLIN  Montgomerie, 
who  has  known 
crushing  disappoint- 
ment himself  this 
season,  inflicted  some  of  the 
same  yesterday  on  Lee 
Westwood  when  he  demol- 
ished the  young  Englishman 
in  the  final  round  of  the  Irish 
Open  here  near  Dublin. 

The  Scot,  who  lost  the  US 
Open  to  Ernie  Els  three  weeks 
ago,  broke  the  course  record 
with  a nine-under- par  62 
while  Westwood  laboured 
away  to  a 72  that  was  good 
enough,  just,  to  finish  second. 

It  was  Montgomerie’s 
second  win  of  the  season, 
following  his  victory  at  Slaley 
Hall  in  Northumberland  a 
month  ago,  and  it  puts  him  in 
with  a very  good  chance  of 
another  record,  a fifth  succes- 
sive European  No.  l title.  The 
£113,636  he  won  here  takes 
him  to  second  place  in  the 
Volvo  rankings,  £86,664  be- 
hind Ian  Woosnam. 

Westwood  is  getting  used  to 
these  setbacks.  This  year  he 
has  been  in  contention  to  win 
five  tim»q  and  so  far  has  lost 
to  Montgomerie  twice,  Woos- 
nam, Bernhard  Tjmgpr  and 
Jose  Maria  Olazabal,  all 
world-class  players.  They 
are,  however,  people  he  has  to 
learn  to  beat  If  he  is  to  fulfil 
his  obvious  promise. 

With  Westwood  leading  by 
three  shots  overnight  it  was 
hard  to  know  at  the  time  the 
significance  of  Ms  three  putts 
at  the  1st  which,  combined 
with  Montgomerie's  10-footer 
for  a birdie,  produced  an  in- 
stant two-stroke  swing. 

Montgomerie  holed  from 
pight  feet  at  the  3rd,  an  entic- 
ingly short  par-four,  and  then 
at  the  long  5th,  having  just 
made  the  carry  to  the  green  In 
two,  sank  an  important  25- 
foot  eagle  putt.  Westwood 
duly  got  his  birdie,  but  that 
only  meant  that  he  remained  i 
level  with  his  opponent,  both  ; 
now  being  nine  under  par.  ' 


Yellow  fever . . . Chris  Boardman  in  the  rare  leader’s  Jersey  before  he  lost  it  to  Cipoilini 


thinned  out,  and  all  the 
riders  have  sufficient  ener- 
gy to  fight  for  position  at 
the  front.  Usually  they 
occur  at  the  back,  where 
traffic  Islands  and  comers 
cannot  he  seen. 

Yesterday's  crash  hap- 
pened close  to  the  front  of 
the  bunch  on  a slight  de- 
scent through  a right-hand 
bend.  An  unidentified  rider 
touched  the  wheel  of  the 


man  in  front,  lost  control 
and  fell.  Others  piled  into 
him,  blocking  the  road  al- 
most instantly.  Rtis  was 
among  those  able  to  stop 
but  left  waiting  for  the 
blockage  to  clear. 

At  the  front  the  sprinters 
and  their  teams  of  domes ti- 
ques  -were  setting  a furious 
pace  and,  with  the  finish 
within  eight  miles,  the  men 
who  were-  held  up  or 


[ knocked  down  had  no 
chance  of  seeing  them 
again.  As  the  race  entered 
the  final  kilometre  among 
those  driving  the  remnants 
of  the  bunch  was  Riis’ 
team-mate  Jan  tJUrich,  who 
did  not  know  his  leader  had 
been  left  behind,  and  was 
working  for  the  team 
sprinter  Erik  ZabeL 
However,  the  23-year  old 
German  had  shown  he  was 


Claris  Boardman: 
c'iirlsorc  fil  ire  monocoque, 
wind  tunnel  aerodynamics, 
remote  heart  rate  monitoring. 

And,  of  course,  Jacob's  Fig  Rolls. 


Wbrid  records,  gold  medals,  yellow  jerseys  and,  of  course,  the  perfect 
balance  of  simple  and  complex  carbohydrates  for  recovery  and  sustained 

energy  release:  Jacob’s  Fig  Rolls. 

Pick  up  a pack  of  Chris  Boardman's  favourite  energy  snack  now  and 

you. also  get  a chance  to  win  one  of 
30  Oary  Fisher  mountain  bikes  and 
thousands  of  other  prizes  like  Berghaus 


fieeOes  and  daypacks. 


So  get  on  your-  bike  and  get  some 


THE  QR  SGINAt 


The  energy  essential. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  PATRICK  KOVAFBK 

fitter  than  Ms  leader  at 
least  over  the  short  pro- 
logue course,  when  he  fin- 
ished 12  seconds  faster 
than  Riis  and  was  within 
three  seconds  of  beating 
Boardman,  end  he  added  a 
minute  to  this  yesterday. 
For  all  his  protestations  of 
team  loyalty,  Ullrich  has 
gained  the  upper  hand  on 
Riis. 

Predictably  the  accident- 
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prone  Swiss  Alex  Ziffle  was 
among  the  many  who  Mt 
Hu>  tarmac.  tt»  had  defied 
medical  logic  to  take  fifth 
on  Saturday  13  days  after 
breaking  his  collarbone  but 
he  told  a team-mate  that  he 
feared  he  had  repeated  the 
fracture  yesterday . 

Others  who  lost  time  in- 
cluded Luc  Leblanc,  sixth 
last  year,  and  another  man 
of  the  mountains,  Spain’s 
Fernando  Escartin.  Riis 
was  the  biggest  loser, 
though:  last  year  he  stayed 
out  of  trouble  throughout. 

The  damage  to  a rider’s 
morale  in  such  an  Incident 
is  as  Important  as  the  fiwie 
and  skin  lost:  yesterday’s 
pile-up  is  Hkely  to  have  a 
greater  bearing  on  the  out- 
come thayi  Boardman’s  and 
CipoDini's  displays  of  short- 
distance  speed. 

Warn  fWmhglMMi  Is 
fMtnras  Mfitor  of  CyeOnfl 
Weakly 


A wonderful  seven-iron  tee 
shot  at  the  8th  to  four  fleet 
gave  Montgomerie  another 
birdie,  one  which  seemed  to 
have  been  cancelled  out  when 
Westwood  all  but  hit  the  pin 
at  the  9th.  It  gave  him  a birdie 
all  right,  but  the  Scot,  who 
had  pitched  past  the  pin  and 
spun  hack  to  six  feet,  also 
holed.  He  had  gone  to  the  turn 
In  a five-under-par  30  and 
edged  a stroke  ahead  of 
Westwood  at  11  under. 

Westwood  decided  to  use 
strength  and  length  to  coun- 
teract Montgomerie’s  relent- 
less accuracy.  He  tried  to 
draw  his  ball  round  the  huge 
oak  that  grows  in  the  dog-leg 
of  the  10th,  but  instead  clat- 
tered into  it 

That  was  a bogey,  but  there 
was  still  the  long  Uth  to 
come,  almost  a routine  birdie 
for  the  longer  hitters. 
Westwood  went  for  a big  one 
but  came  off  the  ball  a little 
and  it  curved  away  into  the 
gorse  bushes  on  the  right  He 
had  to  drop  out  under  penalty 
and,  although  he  rescued  his 
par,  Montgomerie  was  on  the 
green  In  two  and  two-putted 
for  his  birdie.  In  12  holes  he 
had  turned  Westwood’s  three- 
stroke  lead  into  a three-stroke 
deficit. 

Olazabal,  lying  third  after 
12  holes,  double-bogeyed  the 
13th  and  the  15th.  It  would  be 
unimportant  but  for  the  fact 
that  he  needs  all  the  Ryder 
Cup  points  he  can  get  The 
£23,863  he  won  takes  him 
above  Paul  Broadhurst  and 
into  10th  position  in  the 
points  list. 

On  the  same  theme  Nick 
Faldo  birdied  three  of  his  last 
five  holes  to  move  into  the  spot 
vacated  by  Olazabal,  third,  and 
win  £42,672.  It  will  help,  but  he 
is  still  not  in  the  top  20. 

Faldo  maintained  concen- 
tration despite  an  interrup- 
tion when  his  caddie  Fanny 
Sunesson  struck  her  head  on 
an  advertising  hoarding  en 
route  to  the  4th  tee  and 
blacked  out  briefly.  After  med- 
ical attention,  die  resumed. 


Woods  in  form  for  the  Open 

TIGER  WOODS,  back  to  his  I Roberts  (66)  and  Justin  Leon- 
best  form,  sank  a lengthy  ard  (72)  at  nine  under  on  207. 


■ best  form,  sank  a lengthy 
birdie  putt  to  tie  for  the  three- 
round  lead  at  the  Western 
Open  in  Illinois.  'T  didn't 
know  if  it  bad  enough  energy 
to  get  there,”  he  said  of  an  18- 
footer  that  rounded  off  a fonr- 
under-par  68. 

Woods's  finish  left  the  Mas- 
ters champion  tied  with  his 
fellow-Americans  Loren 


Super  League:  St  Helens  20,  Bradford  Bulls  38 


Roberts  (66)  and  Justin  Leon- 
ard (72)  at  nine  under  on  207. 
The  leading  trio  were  one 
stroke  ahead  of  two  more 
Americans.  Steve  Lowery  and 
Jim  Furyk.  and  the  New  Zea- 
lander Frank  Nobilo. 

‘1  made  some  big  par  putts 
today."  said  the  21-year-old 
Woods,  who  has  found  bis 
form  again  in  perfect  time  for 
next  week's  British  Open. 


Gibson leads 
the  Rhinos’ 


Bulls  five  points  from  title  brave cha^e 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

Bradford  Bulls’  isth 
straight  victory  of  the 
season  was  completed 
with  the  assurance  and  vital- 
ity that  have  characterised  so 
much  of  their  play  and  the 
Super  League  crown  will  now 
almost  certainly  leave  St  Hel- 
ens for  Odsal  Stadium.  Brad- 
ford now  need  only  five  points 
from  their  remaining  six 
matches  to  ensure  their  first 
league  title  since  1981. 

It  was  barely  a contest  last 
night  and  Bradford,  urged  on 
ceaslessly  by  their  massive 
away  support,  were  by  for  the 
superior  force.  They  had  dan- 
gerous players  in  all  part  of 
foe  pitch  but  James  Lowes 
and  Graeme  Bradley  were 
particularly  impressive. 

Bradford,  making  danger- 
ous yards  on  every  tackle, 
scored  with  ease  after  only 
four  minutes  when  Lowes 
went  over.  Saints  could  lay 
the  blame  on  Keiron  Cun- 
ningham losing  the  ball. 
Lowes  then  punished  some 


poor  defence  again  just  before 
half-time  to  score  his  second 
try,  one  that  needed  ratifying 
by  the  video  referee,  and 
Steve  McNamara's  second  , 
goal  gave  the  Bulls  a com- 
manding 20-8  lead.  1 

Saints'  first  try  was  clev- , 
erly  made  and  executed,  Sean 
Long  finishing  off  a forceful 1 
break  by  Andy  Ffatgh  in  the 
eighth  minute.  It  appeared 
they  had  got  a second  in  the 
20th  minute  when  Anthony 
Sullivan  intercepted  Lowes' 
careless  pass  and  raced  clear 
from  close  to  his  own  line. 

It  was  so  much  wasted 
| effort,  however.  Sullivan  had 
already  been  ruled  offlside  and 
the  disappointment  was 
heightened  when  Andy  Hodg- 
son finished  oft  a move  in- 
volving Paul  Lough!  in,  Brian 
McDermott  and  McNamara. 

Matt  Calland  then  went 
over  from  Bradley’s  pass  but 
Saints  produced  a timely  try 
from  Danny  Arnold,  after 
Scott  Barrow  and  Karle  Ham, 
mond  had  carved  out  the 
opening.  But  the  good  work 
was  wasted  as  Lowes  went 


past  some  half-hearted 
tackles. 

There  was  a suspicion  of  a 
knock-on  in  the  build  up  to 

Bradford’s  next  try,  from  Cal- 
land, but  the  Bulls  were  in  no 
need  of  good  fortune  as  they 
began  to  draw  remorselessly 
dear.  Lowes,  overshadowing 
his  opposite  hooker  Cunning- 
ham, was  on  hand  to  send  in 
Peacock  in  the  Gist  minute 
and  five  minutes  later  there 
was  a try  for  the  Australian 
stand-off  Bradley. 

Saints  were  not  entirely  fin- 
ished and  Arnold  got  his 
second  try  after  a move  that 
recalled  the  old,  dash  trig  St 
Helens  and  Joey  Hayes  was 
then  awarded  a penalty  try 
when  he  was  obstructed  by 
Sonny  Nlckle.  But  Bradford 
were  out  of  reach. 

St  Hmimnmt  Hafgft:  Arnold,  Hun co. 
Nawlovs,  Sullivan;  Long.  Barrow; 
Laathom.  Cunningham.  O’Nbiii.  Joyni. 
MatmuUa,  Hammond.  IdirtHWar  Hayoa. 
Ptekavanco.  Mortoy.  Paul  Andareon- 
■radford  Bnllai  Spruce:  Calland, 
Poacock.  Lougiuin.  Hodgson:  Bradley. 
Tomlinson,-  MrPnrmnn  Lowsg.  Halhana, 
Forahaw,  Dwyer,  McNamara.  SobattoMBi 
Graham,  NMde.  JowttL  Paul  B Andareon. 
Rethrew  S Cummings  (VfldncS) 


Rowing 


Redgrave  complains  of  Henley  slet-dowir 


Christopher  Dodd  at  Henley 

STEVE  REDGRAVE.  Brit- 
ain's four-times  Olympic 
champion,  yesterday  com- 
plained that  the  Henley  Royal 
Regatta  Is  failing  to  attract 
quality  competitors. 

The  regatta  has  become 
known  more  for  its  place  In 
the  British  social  calendar 
than  as  a leading  interna- 
tional event  and  Redgrave 
said:  Tm  disappointed  with 
the  regatta  as  a whole.”  The 
number  of  crews  entered  in 
his  coxless  fours  event— two 
— had  been  "a  let-down”. 

Redgrave  earned  a 16th 
regatta  medal  when  he 
teamed  up  with  his  Olympic 
partner  Matthew  Pinsent  for : 
an  easy  victory  hi  the  Stew- 
ards' Cup  against  a much . 
lighter  Notts  County. 

When  the  Nottingham  light- 
weights put  in  a spurt  along 
the  enclosures,  Redgrave. 


James  Cracknel!.  Tim  Foster 
and  Pinsent  allowed  -them  to 
catch  up  before  streaking 
away  again  at  an  incredible 
50  strokes  to  the  minute. 

In  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup.  the  blue-riband  eights 
event,  a cracking  Australian 
eight  recovered  from  a small 
crab  to  beat  Berliner  Tegel  by 
three  lengths. 

Notts  County  may  have 
been  outclassed  in  the  Stew- 
ards’ but  in  the  Ladies'  Plate 
their  lightweight  eight  beat 
the  University  of  Washing- 
ton's previously  undefeated 
heavyweights  by  a foot  after  a 
stroke-fbr-stroke  battle  to  the 
finish-  There  was  more  Not- 
tinghamshire success  when 
Nottingham  Boat  Club  won 
the  Thames  Cup  from  Nep- 
tune of  Dublin.  . 

Greg  Seacie  and  Peter  Hazn- 
Ing  contested  the  first  aH-Brtt- 
lsh  Diamond  ScuDs  final 
s/nce  Redgrave  beat  Tim 
Crooks  in  1983.  Haining  had 


reached  his  first  final  by  beat- 
ing four  heavier  men  but 
when  all  other  things  are 
equal  a good  heavyweight 
will  beat  a good  lightweight 
and  his  tactical  experience 
was  of  little  use  against  the 
MaLeseyman. 

Maria  Brandin  won  her 
fourth  women's  single  sculls 
but  the  verdict  of  "not  rowed 
out”  against  Guin  Batten  of 
Thames  RC  hid  a titanic 
struggle  in  which  Batten 
repeatedly  attacked  until  she 
stopped  just  before  the  mile 
and  paddled  home. 

The  coxlesa  pair  of  Bobbie 
Thatcher  and  Ben  Hunt-Davis 
easily  beat  the  Hamburg  vet- 
erans Claus  Fischer  and  Se- 
bastian Franke  in  the  Goblets 
while  the  Double  Sculls  pro- 
duced another  victory  for 
“giants”  over  lightweights 
When  Markus  and  Duncan 
Free  from  Australia  beat  the 
Americans  Barry  Klein  and 
Ransom  Weaver. 


A BRACE  of  tries  from  the 
Australian  Damian  Gib- 
son helped  Leeds  Rhinos 
regain  second  place  In  the 
Super  League  with  a 34-18 
win  over  Salford  Reds  at 
Headlngley. 

Gibson’s  touchdowns  came 
in  a seven -minute  spell  in  the 
first  half  and  put  the  Rhinos 
In  control.  Other  tries  from 
Marvin  Golden.  Graham  Hoi- 
royd  and  Phil  Hussan  sealed 
the  Rhinos’  win  over  a spir- 
ited Reds  outfit  for  whom 
Steve  Blakeley  scored  a try 
and  kicked  three  goals. 

Struggling  Halifax  Blue  Sox 
went  down  to  their  second 
narrow  defeat  of  the  week  at 
Warrington  Wolves.  Blue  Sox. 
who  lost  out  to  a last-minute 
goal  at  Leeds  on  Wednesday, 
were  beaten  25-22  at  Wilde  r- 
spool  despite  a determined 
fightback. 

Warrington  had  taken  a 
24-0  lead  in  as  many  minutes 
thanks  to  tries  by  Lee  Penny, 
Sales!  Finau,  Jon  Roper  and 
Tony  Tapapu. 

But  the  visitors  fought 
back,  trailing  by  just  12  points 
at  the  interval  after  tries  by 
Fereti  Tuflagi  and  Martin 
Moana.  Another  try  by  Tul- 
lagi  and  a Michael  Jackson 
touchdown  closed  the  gap  to 
two  points,  but  a Lee  Briers 
drop  goal  10  minutes  from 
time  gave  Warrington  their 
first  win  in  10  games. 

Mark  Aston's  first-half  drop 
goal  proved  crucial  as  Shef- 
field Eagles  beat  Oldham 
Bears  21-20  at  Hyde  to 
scramble  closer  to  safety. 
Sheffield  dominated  the  first 
half  thanks  to  a fine  display 
from  their  hooker  Darren 
Turner,  who  set  up  a try  for 
Rod  Doyle  and  then  went  over 
himself. 

Oldham  fought  back,  with 
Paul  Atcheson  adding  two 
tries,  but  the  visitors  were  al- 
ways in  charge  and  Walsale 
Sovatabua's  66th-mintrte  try 
gave  the  Eagles  the  breathing 
space  they  needed  for  victory. 

Castleford  Tigers,  mean- 
while. boosted  their  chances 
of  Super  League  survival  with 
Saturday's  20-8  win  over 
Paris  St-Germain  at  the  Char- 
lety  Stadium. 

Hull  Sharks  clinched  the 
First  Division  championship 
and  promotion  with  a 31-18 
victory  over  their  title  rivals 
Huddersfield  at  the  McAlpine 
Stadium. 


In  the  5-page  sports  section 


Sealed  with  a kiss . . . Pete  Sampras  plants  a smacker  on  the  trophy  after  winning  his  fourth  Wimbledon  singles  title  yesterday  with  a 6-4, 6-2, 6-4  demolition  of  Cedric  Pioline 


Pioline  swept  aside  as  American 
wins  his  fourth  All  England  title 


To  have  10 
Grand  Slams,  it 
makes  me  feel 
12  is  realistic, 
that  I can  break 
the  record’ 


•When  Pete 
plays  like  that  he 
doesn’t  let  you 
breathe’ 

Cedric  Pioline 

To  have  won  it 
fourtimesis 
great  To  be  put 
in  the  same 
sentence  as 
Rod  Laver  is 
something 
special’ 


‘it’s  very  difficult 
against  Pete.  He 
serves  so  big 
that  it  puts  all  the 
pressure  on 
my  serve’ 
Pioline 

‘I  would  not 
swap  any 
Wimbledon 
titles  for  one 
French.  This  is 
the  special  one’ 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  21,009 

Set  by  Rufus 


Stephen  Bierley  sees  the  world  No.  1 play  to  his  ranking  with  a peerless  performance 


Rationing  was  in 
force  the  last  time  a 
Frenchman  appeared  i 
in  the  Wimbledon 
men's  singles  final.  Yvon  Pe- 
tra winning  the  title  in  the  1 
grey  austerity  of  1946.  Cedric 
Pioline  had  hoped  to  emulate 
his  fellow  countryman  yester- 
day but  Pete  Sampras  im- 
posed his  own  strict  quota, 
winning  his  fourth  title  on 
Centre  Court  by  6-4.  6-2,  6-4 
in  ihr  34min  of  implacably 
controlled  dominance. 

This  was  the  25-year-old 
American’s  10th  Grand  slam 
victory,  placing  him  fourth 
overall  with  Bill  TUden  of  the 
United  States  — one  behind 
Rod  Laver  of  Australia  and 
Sweden's  Bjorn  Borg  and  two 
short  of  another  Australian, 
Roy  Emerson.  His  fourth 
Wimbledon  title  in  five  years 
equalled  Laver's  total  and,  of 
the  modem  winners,  places 
him  one  short  of  Borg. 

This  was  vintage  Sampras; 
not  a trace  of  self-doubt  or  a 
hint  of  weakness.  The  only 
time  he  became  a fraction 
tentative  was  while  serving 
in  the  third  set  at  4-3.  His 
right  arm  tightened  a little  as 
the  trophy  glinted  on  the  near 
horizon.  At  deuce  he  double- 
faulted  for  the  first  time  since 
his  quarter-GLnal  victory  over 
Boris  Becker. 

And  how  the  Centre  Court 
cheered,  attempting  to  rouse 
the  subdued  Pioline  for  one 
huge  and  final  effort  to  extend 
the  match  and  perhaps  take  a 
set  off  the  world’s  undoubted 
No.  1.  The  opportunity  was 


there  but  Pioline  mishit  a 
forehand  and  as  quickly  as 
the  chance  arose  it  disap- 
peared. Two  more  serves  and 
the  two-game  gap  had  been 
reinstated;  one  more  service 
game  and  the  title  belonged  to 
Sampras. 

“For  me  it  all  boils  down  to 
just  four  tournaments  a 
year,"  he  said.  "I  just  love 
winning  the  major  champion- 
ships and  if  I stay  fit  and 
happy  I believe  I can  beat  Em- 
erson's record.” 

Few  would  doubt  him.  He 
has  now  won  his  last  three 
Grand  Slams  in  straight  sets. 
He  usually  has  at  least  one 
awkward  match  per  tourna- 
ment but  clearly  peaks  for  the 
finals  to  such  an  extent  that 
his  opponents  are  rapidly  de- 
moralised. Here  it  was  Petr 
Korda,  the  Monte  Carlo-based 
Czech,  who  extended  Sampras 
to  five  sets  in  the  fourth 
round,  although  even  then 
the  left-hander’s  resistance 
served  to  sharpen  the  Ameri- 
can’s backhand.  Pioline  tried 
to  attack  It  yesterday  and  was 
given  short  shrift. 

Sampras’s  one  current 
regret  — apart  from  having  to 
play  too  much  tennis  — is 
that  he  does  not  have  a con- 
stant rival,  particularly  now 
that  Andre  Agassi  has  turned  : 
his  back  on  the  game.  For 
Sampras  the  real  final  here 
was  against  Becker,  who  after 
his  quarter-final  defeat  an- 
nounced that  this  would  be 
his  last  Wimbledon.  There  are 
only  between  a dozen  and  20 
players  In  the  men’s  game 


who  are  genuinely  comfort- 
able on  grass,  and  none  can 
compare  with  Sampras  at  yes- 
terday’s exalted  level. 

Sampras  wIH  always  be 
open  to  criticism  about  his 
bland  off-court  personality, 
but  he  is  rarely  anything  less 
than  affable  and  it  is  his  ten- 
nis that  people  pay  to  watch. 
Yet  such  is  his  unbending  ex- 
cellence. hinging  on  what 
must  be  the  best  serve  in  the 
modern  game,  that  some  even 
view  his  style  of  play  in  a crit- 
ical light.  This  Is  totally  un- 
reasonable. The  fault  is  not  in 
Sampras  but  in  the  grass. 

Pioline,  who  lost  the  1993 
US  Open  final  6-4.  6-4,  6-3  to 
Sampras  in  the  Frenchman's 
only  other  major  final,  must 
have  feared  what  was  coming 
— and  when  it  did  there  was 
precious  little  he  could  do. 

Above  all  Pioline  needed  a 
good  start,  an  hors  d'oeito- 

rethat  would  zing  off  the  pal- 


ate and  carry  promise  of  an 
extended  feast  But  ha  double- 
faulted  immediately,  which 
felt  akin  to  sitting  down  in  a 
French  restaurant  and  being 
served  a meal  - from  the 
microwave. 

The  Frenchman,  his  nerves 
as  raw  as  those  of  his  quarter- 
final opponent  Greg  Ru- 
sedski, managed  to  cling  on  to 
that  opening  service  game  but 
then  lost  his  second,  the 
American  flinr*ing  the  game 
with  a scintillating  backhand 
which  seared  down  the  line. 
One  break  was  enough,  as  It 
was  in  the  fi  nal  set.  In  all  Pio- 
line won  just  16  points  on  the 
Sampras  serve. 

It  was  obviously  disappoint- 
ing as  Pioline  bed  won  a quite 
marvellous  semi-final  against 

Germany’s  Michael  Stich,  the 
1991  champion,  by  virtue  of  a 
peacock’s  tail  of  vivid 
returns.  Sampras’s  serve  .was 
simply  too  powerful  and  var- 


ied to  permit  a second  help- 
ing. Just  occasionally  Pio- 
line’s  backhand  Hashed  a po-  < 
tent  reminder  of  happier 
days,  one  in  the  second  set 
being  the  hardest-struck  shot 
of  the  finaL  But  this  was  only 
a tiny  glint  of  the  French- 
man's unquestionable  talent; 
the  Test  was  hidden  by  Sam- 
pras’s massive  shadow. 

On  one  occasion  Cyclops, 
the  electronic  device  that 
, measures  the  length  of  a 
serve,  went  off  with  no  ball  in 
play.  It  was  as  if  the  ghost  of 
Yvon  Petra  had  suddenly 
strayed  on  to  Centre  Court  to 
offer  Pioline  encouragement. 

In  truth  it  needed  a malevo- 
lent poltergeist  to  strike  Sam- 
pras's right  arm  numb  in 
order  to  save  him,  aithwigh 
Pioline  could  perhaps  comfort 
bimBeif  that  nobody  else  in 
the  original  draw,  seeded  or 
onseeded,  would  have  done 
-much  better. 


men  or  ranEfinzu  ai.ooz 

tbta-  week*,  wfnnars  of  a Coffins 
EngBsh.  Dictionary  are  Mrs.  A. 


i,  Dorset, 


Pioline  Sampras 

13 „..Aces~ — .17  • 

1 Double  faults 2 

is Percentage  first  serves  in 59 

2 Forehand  winners -S 

6 Backhand  winners. 7 

7 Volley  winners. 9 

4 Passing  winners- 4 

3 Return  winners..—, ...0 

39 Percentage  returns  in -90  ' 

1 -Breakpoints -8  . . 

O Break  points  won.,^-4 


Across 

8 Irregularity  in  sleep  a 
disadvantage  (8) 

9 Gfoss  over  (6)  - 

10  Matters  of  give  and  take 
between  our  betters  ft) 

11  Cold  food  consumed  Gke  a 
babyflO)  ' 

12  Building  fast  (6) 

14  Theworsttypeof 

underground  heating  (8) 
19  Crew  observed  In  cutter  (7] 
17.  One  doctor  needs  one  bed 
— drunk!  (7) 

.90  Company  puts  put  comet 
- composSon  for  orchestra 
'.  and  sotofets  (8) 

2*  A site  for  a roadway  (6) 

23  Overtime  payments  for 

barmen  {10} 

24  Exantinadon  of  the  mouth? 

..C4>  fW  - 


23  A failure  if  making  a return 
as  a company  (6) 

23  I need  to  think,  and  I want  to 
„ look  (32,3) 

Down  . ' 

1 Vetted  an  order,  causing  ’ 
relative  bitterness  (8)  . 

A Show  animals  (4) 
a The  never  ending  round  (6) . 

4 Safety  beacon  seen  when 
he  balls  out  (7) 

3 One  working  half  the  time 
. on  tick?  (8) 

8 What  old  legs  have  for  sack 

sewing?  (4,2,4) 

7 Old  copper  fruit-knife?  (6) 

18  Casts  bread  out,  gets  ham 

instead!  (3,7) 

1 6 A foundation  garment  is 
retired  on  showing  wear{8) 

18  Taugrtto  be  literate  (8) 

19  New  look  for  a composer  (7) 


Kirkcudbrightshire,  S.  Scott  Whyte 
of-  Bath,  Avon,  Mrs.  J.  HaHett  of 
Leads,  Ytxkshtre  and  Marie- Anne 

- Martin  of  Evesham  .Worcestershire. 


21  in  opera  Eugene  shows 
singular  spirit  (6) 

22  When  companies  provide 

capital  (6) 

24  About-finished  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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